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HE situation of affairs has hardly improved greatly as concerns 
+ the British Empire. The conquest of the Zulus seems no 
nearer than when the English set out on that errand. Nota spot 
of Zulu territory is in English possession. The roads into it have 
been found all but impassable. The one feat of the war, has been 
the successful rescue of some beleaguered English troops, in the face 
ofa Zuluarmy. The supply of beasts of burden is exhausted, and the 
native guides and drivers refuse to cross the frontier. And yet the 
English, although repudiating any desire to annex Zululand, have 
not abated a jot of their pretensions. Cetewayo must disband his 
army, must accept a British resident at his court, must put himself 
in the way of being peaceably annexed to the Empire fifty years 
hence. He evidently prefers to fight now, rather than after he 
has been stripped of the means of resistance. 

In Afghanistan, the present British policy is to get out of the 
country as fast as is possible. Even the East Indian troops are suc- 
cumbing to its pestiferous climate, as they did in Cyprus. It is 
found practicably impossible to hold any of the cities, or anything 
more than a couple of mountain passes. Yakub Khan, may have 
his wretched country to himself, if he will but acquiesce in the Eng- 
lish occupation of their “ scientific frontier.” As this involves no 
more on his part than the abandonment of a dozen of turbulent 
mountain tribes, he is hardly the man to offer resistance. And 
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there seems little chance that the old plan of settling a British 
resident at his court, will be carried out in its spirit. 

One reason for this readiness to come to terms, is found in the 
condition of India itself. A year of horrors is evidently opening 
on that ill-fated peninsula. The cholera has broken out among the 
pilgrims at the Hurdwar Mela, a religious festival on the upper 
Ganges, at which six million of Hindoos assemble every year. Of 
recent years, the annual recurrence of this calamity has been pre- 
vented by rigid military discipline and inspection. But at a time 
when every soldier was needed on the frontier, the force required 
to keep six million people inorder could not be spared. The pil- 
grims have died by tens or even hundreds of thousands, and the 
survivors have carried the plague into every corner of the Ganges 
valley. After the pestilence is coming the famine. The meteor- 
ologists predict a year of severe drought throughout Southern 
Asia, a region where every failure of the rice crop sweeps away 
millions of people. The trouble has already shown itself in Cash- 
mere, but other and still larger areas of India—notably Bengal,— 
are equally threatened. If India were what she was under native 
rule, a country of varied industry, she might escape. She would 
have something to fall back upon, when her agriculture failed. 
But all her eggs are in one basket now; when that falls, all is lost. 

Domestic discontent is spreading over the southern half of the 
peninsula. The rude Dravidian races, less pliant if also less polished 
than the Hindoos, are rising in armed insurrection against their 
foreign rulers. Their leader, a former employee of the govern- 
ment, seems to have guaged the nature of their troubles with con- 
siderable accuracy. He demands employment for the people, the 
encouragement of native trades, and the reduction of taxes and of 
the salaries of highly paid Europeans. And nowonder. English 
rule has destroyed every industry except rice-farming and money- 
lending, while it taxes the poverty-stricken natives twenty per cent. 
of their scanty incomes to pay these enormous salaries, which are 
spentin England. And even this excessive taxation is not enough ; 
the natives are under the pressure of heavy monopolies like that 
of salt, while a paltry import duty of twenty per cent. on cotton 
goods has been taken off at the insistance of Manchester, because 
it threatened to prove protective. 

And these English, who have managed India so well, under- 
take to teach the world Political Economy. 
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TuatT there is soon to be a dissolution of Parliament seems to 
have been indicated by the character of many of the recent trans- 
actions in Parliament. These have the air of being meant to tell 
at the polls. But a recent and evidently inspired article in the 
Times seems to show that the Tories have made up their minds 
that it would be madness to go before the popular tribunal this 
year, and as they can still put off the evil day somewhat, they will 
not dissolve Parliament until its term expires under the Septennial 
Act. They are waiting for something to turn up, feeling that this 
is a bad year for vigorous and imperial statesmen, and convinced 
that the next year cannot, at its worst, be worse than this has 
been. 

We do not believe that their unpopularity has been entirely due 
to their own faults, but we do not see any chance of their escaping 
from it through the changes a year may bring. They have been 
to blame for their selfish and aggressive foreign policy. The de- 
mon of Imperialist ambition they have deliberately invoked, and 
they have involved their country in half a dozen wars and squab- 
bles with no result but disappointment and expense. They have 
given way to Russia; they have ceased to attempt to bully Egypt ; 
they have kept Greece quiet in Turkey’s extremity by promises 
which have not been kept; and they have brought upon their 
hands two petty but costly and disastrous wars, besides undertaking 
vast responsibilities as regards the future of the worst government 
in the world. In Egypt they have shown sense, but of just the sort 
which they despised and denounced in their less vigorous rivals of 
the Liberal party. They have told the Khedive that if he rejects 
the financial advisers England and France have sent him, he must 
take the responsibility; and he has taken it. This is but sorry news 
for those excellent Christians, who made themselves accomplices 
in the robbery and enslavement of the Egyptian people, by lending 
money to a Turk at fourteen per cent. 

But a year will bring about no changes in favor of the Tories for 
the fault is not in their stars, but inthemselves. An old Greek would 
have said that the Gods were visiting upon them the penalties of 
their Audris (insolence); in the language of later thinking, judicial 
blindness is the penalty which falls upon the wilful transgressors of 
divine laws. The Tories are judicially blinded,—they have. lost 
their heads, and have lost their hold upon the course of events. 
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Their blunders of the year left them for repentance, will be as great 
as those of any which went before, for they are not capable of 
honestly and finally renouncing the vile and selfish maxims by 
which their course has been governed. 


As to the other great source of their unpopularity, the depressed 
condition of English interests throughout the world, the Tories 
are far less to blame than their antagonists, and their present leader 
the least of all. The financial policy of England during the last 
thirty-five years has many points of resemblance to the jingotsm of 
the present administration. .It rests on maxims equally selfish. 
It differs chiefly in being less insolent and more hypocritical. It 
has professed to be a policy for the advantage of the whole world, 
and no doubt has been held to be such by some innocent enthusi- 
asts. But its true purport has been to preserve for Great Britain 
certain exceptional advantages, which enabled her to monopolize 
the markets for manufactured goods. The world has not acquiesced 
in that policy ; it has refused to accept the inferior position to which 
England would thus consign all other civilized nations. And now 
the evil day is come, when the commercial supremacy upon which 
she has made the bread of her people to depend, is to be taken 
from her, and the prophecy of her poet is to be fulfilled— 


Slowly comes a hungry people, 
As a lion, creeping nigher, 

Giares at one that nods and winks 
Behind a slowly dying fire. 


And neither one year nor ten years will bring such an improve- 
ment as would relieve the Tories of the unpopularity which hard 
times bring upon the party in power. Had they shown any dis- 
position to grapple boldly with the problem thus brought before 
them, their fate might be different. Had they sought to take back 
the millions of their people to the land, to restore the small farm 
system, to reconvert farm laborers into yeomen, they might yet 
save England at the expense of her mills and her loomlords, and of 
their own aristocratic prejudices. But “the day of no judgment,” 
which Burke dreaded, has come upon England, and her counsel- 
lors know not whither to turn for her relief. Not one of them has 
any intelligible theory as to the course of the present prolonged 
distress. The best they can say is to point to other times not un- 
like these, and express the hope that as England came through 
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them, she will come through now. But the present times are alto- 
gether different from any previous times. These are times of the 
transition of supremacy from nation to nation. 


Tue French Republic does not improve with age. It has en- 
countered several great misfortunes of late years. The first was 
the removal of a hostile and somewhat unscrupulous president, in 
whose presence good behavior was indispensable. The second was 
in the elevation to the presidency of one of the best and most in- 
fluential of the Republican leaders, whose presence in the Corps is 
greatly needed. Under this constitution, the president of the Re- 
public must either be a danger or a cipher, and M. Grevy is the 
latter. The third was the elevation to the Premiership of a states- 
man without imaginative or theatrical gifts, a man of the type 
which Frenchmen admire for a day, and hate for the rest of the 
year. M. Waddington, this English Frenchman, is unhappily the 
representative of moderation and conciliation. His fall, which is 
not far distant, will be an injury to the Republic. The fourth is the 
outbreak of anti-clerical zeal in M. Jules Ferry, and his educational 
bills. Such an outbreak was easily foreseen, and hardly avoidable, 
but it has raised the most fatal of issues for the Republic. A pol- 
icy of steady and kindly conciliation towards the hierarchy, even 
with a proper restriction of the power to confer degrees, might have 
resulted in destroying the monarchial prejudices of French church- 
men. The spirit of Lamennais and Lacordaire might have been 
evoked once more in the ranks of the French clergy. At the worst, 
France, like Italy, might have reached some basis of mutual toler- 
ation in its negotiations with Leo XIII. But, instead of this, the 
Republic has rallied against itself the most sleepless, the most un- 
tiring of enemies, the great corporation which has seen many 
changes of government in France, without changing its policy or 
relaxing its hold upon the mass of the people. 

But it is useless to talk of policy to fanatics, and the passionate 
atheism of the Liberal classes in France is very little short of fanat- 
icism. They do not merely distrust the priesthood, as likely to 
use its power in an unpatriotic direction; they hate a priest as a 
being malevolent and maleficent by the very nature of his office. 
They’ hate him as a wielder of a power which they cannot get rid 
of, but would gladly annihilate. They hate him as the represen- 
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tative of beliefs which are at once their scorn and their torment. 
The sight of a cassock inflames them as a red rag does a mad bull. 
They must attack the church sooner or later, whatever the reasons 
of policy and common sense for avoiding a collision. The radicals 
of countries in which sacerdotal influence is too weak to excite any 
wrath, see and deplore the animus of the new law. Mr. John 
Morley, the English radical who spells the name of his Maker with 
a small “ g,” says “it is rather of the nature of a weapon of retal- 
iation than a well considered attempt to reconstitute national edu- 
cation.” 


PRINCE BISMARCK is not as prompt with his new Tariff legislation, 
as were our Canadian friends. Old world legislators take up such 
laws in detail, while on this continent they are passed in the lump. 
But the success of the new Tariff and the defeat of the Free Trade 
party have been assured from the first. The latter had followed the 
English example, in resting on their past victories, with the assu- 
rance that the sublime truths of Free Trade theory were so self- 
evident, so beyond all dispute, that nothing need be said in their 
defence; while the Protectionists worked like beavers for the resto- 
ration of the old duties on imports. Now the are former awake in 
somewhat the condition of the shell-fish in the Japanese story, 
which shut itself up when it heard the net coming, and opened its 
shell again in the fish-shop. They are trying all sorts of agitation 
to put a stop to what is doing, or at least to secure its future repeal. 
The duties on foreign grain, by which the Juncker party are in- 
induced to support Bismarck, seem to furnish the best point for 
resistance. They propose a great Anti-Corn-Law League, and a 
general agitation like that begun by the Manchester school in Eng- 
land. But they mistake the facts of the case. In England, agri- 
culture was the interest of a small minority; in Germany, it is that 
of the great majority of the people. In England, food for the whole 
people could not be grown on English soil without an entire revolu- 
tion in her land tenure system. Germany can produce grain for ex- 
port even, when she utilizes fully the resources she is now employing. 
In England, the manufacturers carried the repeal of the corn laws, 
because they had nothing to expect or hope from the continuance 
of protection. In Germany it is the manufacturers who have made 
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their league with the agricultural majority, and have agreed to a 
general system of protection, as needed by both. In England there 
was and is a very large and influential body of persons who live 
on fixed incomes, and are concerned only to get commodities as 
cheap as possible. In Germany this class is found only in the gov- 
ernment service; the rest of the people, like Americans, are 
interested not so much in cheapness, as in the relative prices of 
what they sell and of what they buy. For these reasons, we believe 
the example of the English league and its success, is only delusive 
as regards Germany. The opposition to the new corn laws will 
be confined to a few municipalities, especially on the coast, and 
will disappear as the years go on. 


Tue Nihilist conspiracy in Russia is far from its end, although 
military government has been established in all the chief centres 
of population, and the severest restrictions employed. The plat- 
form of the conspirators has been better made known, and is 
thoroughly oriental in its character. They ask neither for consti- 
tutional guarantees nor orderly methods of rule. They have no 
faith in either, as regards Russia. They simply ask for the practi- 
cal administration of exact justice for all classes. They will go on 
assassinating so long as political prisoners are murdered in prison, 
—so long as an oppressive bureaucracy crushes the land with 
which it has no sympathy. 

It might seem easy for the Czar to grant all this, but in truth 
it is the hardest thing of all to secure.. Russia is ina most unfor- 
tunate condition, as a nation whose methods of rule have been 
modelled after those of foreign countries, instead of having grown 
out of the political life of her people. Peter the Great began the 
mischief, and his successors have carried it to perfection, until we 
have a half or quarter civilized people, with civilized methods of 
administration, and a great host of real or virtual foreigners 
entrusted with the management. For their educational processes, 
through which the higher classes, whether in office or not, must 
pass, have been as foreign as fhe administrative. Schools and 
colleges and universities, practically sundered from the influence 
of the somnolent national church, have been training great bodies 
of half-educated, one-sidedly intellectual persons, whose heads are 
full of the latest theories from half Europe. A glance at the 
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parts of French, German and English literature which circulate 
in Russia, shows what are the the tendencies of this class. The 
sounder and more wholesome books are rarely or never seen, while 
Buckle, Biichner and their like are sold everywhere in the origi- 
nals or in translations. The intelligence of these people has 
been divorced from faith in anything but evolution and progress, 
and has, of course, become a destroying instead of a construct- 
ive force. Nihilism is but an extreme instance of the danger 
which besets all modern society, in case of the destruction of religious 
faith as a popular conviction. When any country, or any large 
and separate class in it, gets so far as that, the race of competition 
begins as to who can cast off the most of the principles and notions 
formerly accepted, and claim for himself the most “advanced”’ posi- 
tion. The Nihilists say that liberty is an obsolete issue, that 
Republicanism is as dead, that even the Commune represents a 
point in progress which has long been passed. 

What the outcome will be, it is at present impossible to say. 
The Czar will leave a difficult problem to his successor. 


THE Republican party owes much to its rival. Like all liberal 
parties, it is perpetually disposed to go to pieces on secondary issues, 
or to lose control of its own right and left wings. But a merciful 
providence has provided it with an antagonist, which always helps 
it to rally and reunite its sundered parts. Six years ago it looked 
as if the party were very fast resolving itself into excellent material 
for new political combinations. To-day it is as united and stead- 
fast as if the war had just ended,—or were not yet ended. 

The one chance which the Democracy and the South possessed 
was in not re-opening the issues of the war. We do not mean by 
this any attempt to re-establish slavery, or revoke the amendments, 
or alter any of the formal results of the struggle. But, deeply im- 
planted in the popular mind is the conviction that the war decided 
that this country is a nation, not a confederacy, and that the talk 
about State Rights is as obsolete as the phlogistic theory or the 
Ptolemaic system. Whatever toleration the people may show to 
the colonial arrangements, which are perpetuated in the Constitu- 
tion, and whatever intolerance it might show towards the attempts 
of General Grant to uphold state governments which ought to have 
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fallen by their own weight, the popular feeling is summed up in 
General Dix’s order—* If any man pull down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot.”’ 

But the Democracy, instead of taking pains to avoid this issue, 
have run themselves against it at every turn since they got contfol 
of Congress. They have misinterpreted the popular dislike of 
Grantism, as a reaction against the Republican party and these 
informal results of the war. Therein they have shown themselves 
blind to the signs of the times. Mr. Hayes had the American 
people with him when he ordered out of the South the troops 
needed to uphold unworthy governments. He has the American 
people equally behind him, in sending back with his veto the legis- 
lation which proposes to destroy the national control of elections 
in which the nation is concerned. Whatever blunders the Repub- 
licans. have made in the past, it is now felt that they alone repre- 
sent the convictions reached through four terrible years of suffer- 
ing and sacrifice, and that they cannot afford to sacrifice the great 
central principles of their party for the sake of lesser questions of 
Reform, Finance, and the like. 


THE extra session is now seen by even the Democrats to have 
been a blunder, and they are chiefly eager to do something before 
adjournment, which may retrieve their blunder before the people. 
They never—we believe—had any real intention of leaving the 
government without resources in case the President vetoed their 
partisan legislation. They only hoped that he was weak enough 
to shrink from the responsibility of such a veto. There was very 
little in Mr. Hayes’s earlier record to show that they would be dis- 
appointed, and his doings of the past few months excite a larger 
respect for his firmness and insight than do those of the rest of his 
administration. Without being, as Mr. Grant said fe was, the 
President of the Republican party, he shows that he knows what 
the Republican party stands for, and is ready to act in accordance 
with its principles. He has not excited any enthusiastic desire for 
his renomination, but he has reconciled even those Republicans 
who distrusted him to his being president for the rest of his term. 

The Democracy have managed to keep some of the worst ele- 
ments of their party in positions of especial prominence. Of 
their southern members, Senator Vance is the only one who has 
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spoken with the good sense which reassures the North by making 
them feel that there are sensible people in the South,—people not 
governed by the unpredictable forces of passion and sentiment. 

The rest talked as wildly and as boastfully as if they had never 
been threshed, and Senator Hill of Georgia sought to give empha- 
sis to his extravagances by a fictitious version of his own record as 
a Southern Unionist. The favorite sentiment seems to be as re- 
gards the war: “God alone knows which was right.” We had 
always supposed the war was an appeal to His arbitration, and that 
the result was the announcement of His decision. Never was there 
a clearer case of such a decision than the late war. Two systems 
of civilization, after long existing within the same country, were 
brought into collision by the wilfulness of those who adhered to 
the beaten cause. One of the two went down utterly,—was 
wrecked and ruined by the inherent vices of the social system it 
had produced. The other came out of the trial—as we believe— 
stronger, purer and more vigorous than ever before. And then 
the very party which challenged the arbitrament of Providence, 
informs us that there has been no decision. Better have said, with 
the Stoic poet, Victrix causa Dus placuit, victa Catoni. 


Tue Democrats have not shown their wisdom in trying to-re- 
trieve the blunders of the extra session by their bill for the free 
coinage of silver. The measure is objectionable because it pro- 
poses to retain the present wrongful standard as the basis of coin- 
age, and to require the Treasury to issue coin certificates to de- 
positors of silver bullion at the same rate. Ai still worse fault was 
obviated by an amendment authorizing the mint to charge for 
coinage the full difference between the market value of the silver 
bullion and the nominal value of the silvercoin. We have always 
maintained that it is unwise and unpatriotic for Americans to dis- 
credit silver as money, and that a national currency in which this 
should predominate would be the best hard money we could have. 
But to try to force into circulation coins worth less than their face 
value, is to set at defiance many of the best ascertained principles 
of economic science. There was some excuse for such a measure 
at the time of the former legislation on this subject. It was then 
hoped that that the demand thus created for silver would have the 
effect of restoring that metal to its former price. The expectation 
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has proved mistaken, and we should either cease to attempt the 
establishment of a silver currency, or increase the weight beyond 
the present standard. 

The bill is urged as a measure of relief for the silver-producing 
parts of our country. They have no right to relief at the expense 
of the people at large. And it is not they only who would profit by 
it. The silver which Germany holds in store, and the silver which 
gluts the European markets since the natural outlet for it to the 
East was closed by England’s financial blundering, would be 
brought over, converted into coin or certificates, and used to pur- 
chase our gold and bonds for transportation to Europe. This fact 
is very properly urged by some hard money organs, which have 
made the discovery that they never were opposed to silver fer se, 
but always favored a double standard. If so, they managed to keep 
their preference a profound secret. We are not aware of a single 
daily paper in the East that did not denounce the simple proposi- 
tion to restore silver to its currency as money, and that did not 
abuse those, who, like ourselves, favored its remonetization at 
a higher standard of weight. It is now urged by them that we 
should wait until the distress in Europe has forced those nations 
to recede from the single gold standard, meaning until the Greek 
Kalends. No country but India, no European class but the East 
Indian merchants, are suffering from the demonetization of silver. 
England will not, Germany need not, and the Latin Union dare 
not resume the coinage of silver; and the proposed negotiations 
will come no more speedily than did those in which Gen. Walker 
so staunchly presented the silver side of the case. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN has had another theatrical success. His 
Ten Dollar Certificates, adopted as a substitute for a Post Office 
Savings Fund, have been disposed of with such rapidity that the 
whole $40,000,000 will be evidently taken up as -fast as they can 
be printed. But the certificates considered with reference to their 
main purpose have been a complete failure. They have not been, 
and never could be sought after by the poor as an investment. 
They have not been the means of enlisting millions of voters on 
the side of order and public honesty, by giving each an interest in 
the honest repayment of their debt. They have been bought up 
simply because of their capability of conversion into bonds after a 
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few months have elapsed, and their sale is simply the last chapter 
in the sale of the four per cents. In some cases the postmasters, it is 
said, have themselves increased their profits on their sale by selling 
to their own agents, and then disposing of the certificates to the 
brokers. In other cases the agents of the brokers themselves have 
earned a pittance by standing in the line of purchasers under po- 
lice inspection, to invest a fifty dollars after hours of waiting. But 
in one way or another, the certificates have found their way to the 
brokers’ offices, and when the date for conversion comes hardly 
one but will be presented. ; 

This, although not so large an operation as the sale of the four 
per cents., was after the same model. The speculators in that case ~ 
saw the chance of creating a huge corner in governments. The 
bonds to be replaced by the four per cents. are very largely in the 
possession of national banks, savings banks, trustees and other in- 
vestors, who are practically limited by law to investment in this 
class of securities. A vast quantity of new bonds they must secure 
by the date fixed for the redemption of the bonds they now hold, 
and the syndicate saw its chance to force them to pay a high price 
for them. Hence the wholesale bid for the last quantity which was 
thrown upon the market, a bid clearly speculative and not under or- 
ders for investment ; for how else could the Treasury’s favorite bank 
—the First National of New York—give up so large a slice of 
what it had secured to the English syndicate? The ring engaged 
in creating this corner have thus far succeeded beyond all reason- 
able expectation. They have sold or distributed to their lesser 
confederates the bulk of their purchases; they have relieved the 
home market by a heavy shipment to Europe. And they calculate 
that the national banks outside the ring will need $40,000,000 
more than they have secured, and, of course, will have to pay a 
high price for them. And the Treasury, knowing, of course, the 
character of the transaction, has given into their hands the power 
to extort such a price from institutions and trustees throughout the 
country. So far as appears, the motive for this line of action was 
found in the brilliancy of the coup de theatre with which the sale 
of the four per cents. terminated. 

The ten dollar certificates present the only relief, the only post- 
ponement of pressure of the bond market, which is now left for 
most of those who have trust funds to invest. In New York, the 
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Legislature has legalized investments in District of Columbia 
bonds, and similar measures of relief should be granted in other 
states, in so far as it is consistent with safety to do so. In some 
cases the national banks will probably be forced to retrench their 
circulation. 

All this shows the absurdity of counting upon the present price 
of the four per cents. as permanent. The prices created by a cor- 
ner are, in the very nature of things, excessive, factitious and 
temporary. 








THE KEY TO SUCCESS. 


HE whole universe of matter and mind is under the absolute 
T control of exact laws. There is no world too ponderous, nor 
floating mote too minute to be beyond the reach of these syste- 
matic methods of God’s working. Leverrier, the celebrated 
French astronomer, once staked his reputation with all the implicit 
trust of science on this mathematical precision of the skies. One 
night in the summer of 1846, at a late hour, he might have been 
seen, pencil in hand, intensely studying sundry papers lying on 
the desk before him. He was solving the problem of the cause of 
the perturbations of Uranus. The next morning, over his well 
known signature, the Academy of Sciences received the startling 
announcement that if astronomers would turn the tubes of their 
telescopes as he directed, they would find a hitherto undiscovered 
planet belonging to our solar system. The tubes were turned, 
and, sure enough, there shone Neptune, which had till then escaped 
the notice of mankind. Even the comets that so frighten the un. 
taught by their seemingly wild dashing among the stars, vary not 
a hair’s breadth from the circuits assigned them by unchangeable 
laws. The poetic fancy of the music of the spheres rests on a fact 
foundation. 

Look at the human eye. How exact is its structure; how ex- 
act the laws of refraction which light obeys in giving perfectness 
to the image it paints on the retina. The surfaces of its little 
water-lenses are curved with such delicate nicety, and their dis- 
tances fixed with such precision, they wholly avoid that spherical 
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aberration which has so long troubled science and compelled 
learned men, in order to effect its removal from their instruments, 
to expend millions of money and months of thought. 

In the vegetable kingdom are met the workings of alike immu- 
table laws. A series of fractions, whose variations in value are in 
accordance with the rule of arithmetical progression, determines 
the position of leaves on plant-stems; the peculiar arrangement of 
wood-cells shows the veining of those leaves, and their green pulp 
tells the climate where they thrive, the average moisture of the 
atmosphere and the amount of sunlight that reaches the place of 
their growing. By some strange alchemy, whose secret has been 
entrusted to them by Him who fixed its unerring laws, those plants 
convert invisible gases into tinted flowers, change starch to sugar 
and turn carbonic poison into wholesome food. 

So exact and universal are the laws that govern in the struc- 
ture of animal organisms, if you take to a comparative anatomist 
a fossil bone, he will] tell the size, weight and form of the animal 
of which it once formed part, where it lived, and on what kind of 
food it was its custom to feed. Tempests and torrents that tear 
oaks in such fury from the soil where they have been rooted for 
centuries; volcanoes that light the heavens with their breath 
and cause palaced cities to stagger like drunken men; avalanches 
that rush with thunder-peal down the mountain sides and sweep 
the plains with quick ruin,—the very wildest forces in nature, im- 
plicitly obey the dictates of law. 

Higher in the scale of existences are found the same systema- 
tized methods of working. Metaphysicians give the laws of se- 
quence that control those endless trains of ideas that begin at 
birth ; of association that govern their recall; and of conception 
which fancy is forced to follow in fashioning out of this rough 
lumber of the brain its gorgeous palaces of thought. Combina- 
tions of colors, proportion of parts, varieties of motion and succes- 
sion of sounds, awaken their correspondent emotions with the 
certainty of fate. Love and hatred that bless and blight the heart, 
set on fire assemblies, hover over battle-fields to comfort and to 
curse, are known to work by rule. In brief, search where you will 
among creations of matter or conceptions of mind, you will find 
the same immutable laws reaching and ruling all. 

Science discovers the laws that underlie phenomena; art uses 
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them. Science discovers the expansive power of steam; art by 
its cog-wheels and cross-bands compels it to weave its fabrics, 
print its thoughts and draw its trains of trade. Science discovers 
the chemical action of light; art properly preparing its canvas, 
seizes a sunbeam and with single strokes of the brush, paints pic- 
tures that outvie the master-pieces of Raphael that hang on the 
walls of the Vatican. Science discovers that a compound of nitrate 
of potash, sulphur and charcoal will explode when touched by fire; 
art places the compound into the bore of a cannon and with it 
hurls iron balls over ramparts and into the ranks of rebels. Sci- 
ence discovers the chemical affinity of oxygen, zinc and sulphuric 
acid; art lays its Atlantic cables and weaves together the conti- 
nents of a world. Science discovers the laws of beauty, of melody 
and of eloquence; art goes to the marble quarry and with mallet 
and chisel uncovers the Greek Slave’s beauty, makes strong men 
weep while Paganini draws his bow across his violin, and by De 
mosthenes’ famed philippics breaks the charms of subtlety and 
turns the tide of war. 

Effective geniuses are they who, having diligently investigated, 
implicitly obey these fixed laws. They readily dazzle the unsus- 
pecting by their seeming miracles of attainment, simply because 
they alone are cognizant of the existence of such laws. We natu- 
rally stand wonder-struck if, entering one of the workshops of the 
world, and, unacquainted with the details of the process, we see 
rough bits of metal, after passing through various machines and 
manipulations, changed into Elgin watches, throbbing as if they had 
souls in them. Equally marvellous is the phenomenon of odd bits 
of experience, stray snatches of town gossip, neighborhood tradi- 
tions, cast-away scraps of the street, thoughts and facts that any 
one can have for the asking, going into the nicely adjusted machin- 
ery of the busy workshop of some trained brain, and coming out 
golden orbed and beautiful to please and polish the fascinated thou- — 
sands. But if we have explained to us the training and drudgery 
submitted to by that brain through a long series of years, its pain- 
ful, persistent, persevering efforts, the numberless rules and regu- 
lations it carefully sought out and strictly obeyed; if we are 
allowed to follow the process step by step, all traces of mysterious 
mental witchcraft rapidly disappear; its resources of power are 
found quite attainable. Relative suggestion, the great kaleidoscope 
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of genius, in which the little broken pieces of ideas that are but 
the trampled rubbish strewing the thoroughfares of unthinking 
minds are changed into patterns of rarest symmetry, ceases to be 
a marvel when we discover that its sides are lined with hidden re. 
flectors, and that only by its simple conformity to law it becomes 
gifted with power. 

How the world wondered when, for the first time, a philosopher 
split a sunbeam with his prismatic knife, and tamed lightnings into 
postboys. A gardener drops into the soil a bulb not weighing an 
ounce, and with scarcely a mark of grace: out steps a white-robed 
lily whose praises are heard from the lips of the Saviour. A genius 
plants a seed-thought which, under the operation of laws that never 
can be changed or monopolized by him, sprouts, branches, blos- 
soms, ripens into fruit. 

To secure accurate knowledge of these hidden laws that underlie 
phenomena, and effectually to practicalize in any field their rest- 
less energies by skilled appliances, demand frequently the unre- 
mittent industry of a life time. Indeed so filled are biographies of 
the world’s successful workers with instances of persistent pains- 
taking ; so seemingly evident is it that their achievements are the 
requital of sleepless toil and so uniformly has reward ever followed 
such persevering effort, that Buffon, one of the most indefatigable 
and brilliant explorers France ever gave to science, unhesitatingly 
pronounced patience to be the true touchstone of genius; John 
Foster, the great English essayist, named it the faculty of « lighting 
one’s own fire;’’ and one of our distinguished college presidents, 
“the power to make efforts.”” The best definition, however, I have 
ever found is, “ common sense intensified.” 

On final analysis of the methods of men’s working, an enlight- 
ened and sustained enthusiasm will be discovered to be that into 
which all the essential elements of success can be resolved. There 
must be enkindled an intense longing to realize a definitely con- 
ceived ideal ; that ideal must appear worthy of any sacrifice; that 
longing must glow with white heat. There are undoubtedly 
marked differences in mental endowment in the same department, 
but those differences prove often more nominal than real, and by 
serving as incentives secure to the less gifted the more frequent 
victory. Franklin affirms, “I have always thought that one man 
of tolerable abilities may work great changes and accomplish great 
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affairs among mankind if he first forms a good plan and, cutting off 
all amusements or other employments that would divert his atten- 
tion, makes the execution of that same plan his sole study and 
business.’””’ Emerson in his “ American Scholar” remarks, “ The 
one thing of value is the active soul. This every man is entitled 
to. This every man contains in himself, although in most all men 
obstructed and yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute truth 
and utters truth or creates. In this action it is genius, not the 
privilege of here and there a favorite, but the sound estate of every 
man.” And again, Professor E. P. Whipple says, “If we sharply 
scrutinize the lives of persons eminent in any department of action 
or meditation we shall find that it is not so much brilliancy 
and fertility as constancy and continuousness of effort which 
makes a man great.” 

Thoroughness, concentration and courage are the main, distin- 
guishing traits of great men, qualities rather of the heart than 
head, not necessarily exclusive inheritances to be enjoyed by the 
few, but possible acquisitions in reach of the many. 

One of Wellington’s chief sources of success was his thorough 
mastery of details. While in Spain he gave precise directions how 
the soldiers should prepare their food; in India, the miles per day 
the bullocks should be driven that were provided for the army. 
The equipments of his troops were cared for in all their minutiz. 
The same exactness he introduced into his administration of civil 
affairs. From his earliest school days in every transaction this 
trait’ of thoroughness appears. The confidence and unfaltering 
devotion he thus inspired unquestionably secured him his many 
and decisive victories. No great commander leaves anything to 
chance, but seeks to anticipate every emergency and to provide for it. 

Gray spent seven years perfecting his Elegy which you can 
readily read in seven minutes. Into it he generously poured the 
very ripest scholarship, an intimate acquaintance with the rules of 
rhythm and an exhaustive study of the varied excellences of Eng- 
lish and Latin classics. Every syllable was submitted to closest 
scrutiny, the cadence of the verse was suited to the character of 
the thought, every outline was vivid, every tint toned, every picture 
perfect, before he suffered his poem to pass into print. This palace 
of thought was no single night’s work of slave-genii obeying the 
behest of one holding some magical lamp of Aladdin, but was 
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built up like coral reef, particle by particle. And this complete 
mastery of detail was secured only by the most protracted concen- 
tration of effort. By resolutely chaining his thought to his theme, 
completely surrendering himself to its guidance, the inexorable 
laws of suggestion irresistibly led him back through the past’s 
faded and forgotten scenes in the humble lives of the sleeping cot- 
tagers until the scenery and personages of every picture at last 
brightened and breathed before his mental vision with all the 
sharply outlined vividness of real life. 

This intense vividness of vision, the sure outcome of mental 
concentration, is absolutely indispensable to success. Fancy must 
first paint the canvas before the brush touches it. The Greek 
Slave stands before us now with no more clearly defined symmetry 
of form than she did before Powers long ere with the chisel his 
skilled hand threw off her rough mantle of marble. A celebrated 
French actor in order that he might on the stage successfully 
impersonate the dying, frequented Paris hospitals and narrowly 
watched each spasm of agony that passed over the faces of 
those that were in the very act of dissolution, thus gaining a 
vividness of conception that never left him. Macaulay says: 
“Dante is the eye-witness and the ear-witness of that which 
he relates. He is the very man who has heard the tormented 
spirits crying out for the second death; who has read the 
dusky characters on the portal within which there is no hope; 
who has hidden his face from the terrors of the gorgon; who has 
fled from the hooks and the seething pitch of Barbariccia and Di- 
aghignazzo. His own hands have grasped the shaggy sides of 
Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the mountain of expiation. 
His own brow has been marked by the purifying angel.”’ Handel, 
being asked about his ideas and feelings when composing the 
Hallelujah Chorus, replied, “1 did think I did see all Heaven before 
me and the great God hfmself.” It is related of him that he would 
frequently burst into tears while writing and was once found by a 
visitor sobbing uncontrollably when in the act of setting the words, 
“He was despised.” Shields tells us that his servant who brought 
his coffee in the morning often stood in silent astonishment to see 
his master’s tears mixing in the ink as he penned his divine notes. 
We are informed by the author of Credo that Foster used to walk 
the aisles of his church at Chichester often by moonlight and star- 
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light, until at length he wore a path in the solid pavements. He 
wrestled by the hour in prayer struggling with eternity and im- 
mortality and fashioning those mighty sentences, which, says 
Robert Hall, “are like a great lumber wagon loaded with gold.” 
He used to kneel in charnel houses and pray the dead to break the 
silence and speak to him of the Invisible. 

Inseparable from these traits of thoroughness and concentration 
is that of unfaltering courage,—courage to undertake great enter- 
prises, “ to scorn delights and live laborious days,” to brave public 
sentiment in faithful adhesion to conclusions of your own think- 
ing ; courage that will not fail even in the hour of last extremity, 
but inspire you to be lashed as was Farragut to the mast of your 
battle-ship on the eve of action, or like the gallant crew of the 
Cumberland to pour your heaviest broadside on the enemy and 
boldly flaunt the banner of your purpose just before you go down. 
It must be the courage of that Switzer of the fourteenth century, 
Arnold Winkelried, who in the engagement of Shempach gathered 
to his breast the spears of the Austrian phalanx that thereby he 
might open a way for the rude hammers and hatchets of his 
countrymen. It must be such courage as inspired Luther to re- 
solve to answer the summons of the Diet at Worms though he 
should meet as many devils as there were tiles on the houses; to 
hurl his inkstand at what he firmly believed to be the veritable 
Prince of Evil; even to deliberately compose himself to sleep at a 
time when, as he thought, fiends from hell had passed within his 
chamber door and were flitting threateningly about his very bedside. 

Cortez, when entering upon that series of triumphs which finally 
overwhelmed with irremediable ruin the proud throne of the Mon- 
tezumas and filled Europe with admiring wonder, first resolutely 
burnt every ship behind him, keenly discerning that by lessening 
the hopes of retreat he proportionately lessened the chances of failure. 
Wellington conquered the armies of Napoleon and twice rode vic- 
tor into Paris, mainly because he was a general who durst carry 
out his own matured ways of warfare despite the mad clamor of 
all England, bravely trusting in the laws that governed the temper 
of the French army which inevitably fell to pieces when not led to 
frequent victory ; and because he was one, who, when the time was 
ripe, fell like an avalanche on the famed soldiery of France and 
pressed his advantage with indomitable will through dangers and 
difficulties and the most exhausting fatigue. 
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The quiet walks of literature demand this courage equally with 
the stirring scenes of national battle-fields. Wordsworth’s sub- 
lime adoption and advocacy of his own deliberately formed 
judgment of true taste against the adverse criticism of the entire 
world of letters, his jeopardizing every prospect of earthly prefer- 
ment rather than violate his convictions of poetic excellence, de- 
manded as great moral bravery as is required to climba ship’s mast 
in a storm or face the fire of an enemy. 

These traits, thoroughness, concentration and courage, I con- 
ceive to be the three essential gifts of greatness. Without them 
no alertness of intellect has ever achieved a work which bears the 
impress of immortality; with them rarely need any one despair of 
accomplishing “ that which the world will not willingly let die.” 

These gifts, I further conceive to be but different snaitnetiond 
of some one master-passion, enkindling and controlling every men- 
tal faculty ; appearing either as an intense love of the perfect, seek- 
ing satisfaction in some acquired excellence, combined with a keen 
relish and aptitude for the chosen work; or as a thirst for power 
and fame, akin, in the imperative nature of its calls, to bodily 
thirst ; or else as the soul’s nobler devotion that grows out of its 
warm attachments to home, country or the Cross of Christ. These 
passions, separate or combined, must be the mainspring of every 
action; they must be the inspiration of every thought; they 
must flood the whole life with an irresistible and perpetual in- 
fluence. Through them, unlettered and ill-balanced minds have 
worked wonders in the wor!d. Infuse men of enlightened common 
sense with their deathless fires and obstructing walls of adamant 
crumble at their touch. 

The further my researches extend into the private histories of 
those who have acquired eminence through intrinsic worth, the 
more am I convinced that an enlightened and sustained enthusiasm 
has been their real source of strength, that only through its influ- 
ence have been developed the mighty mental forces that have 
moulded the character and controlled the destiny of any era; 
that only intense temperaments working under the stimulus of 
profound passion could ever have exhibited such exhaustless pa- 
tience, such concentration of thought, such heroic fixedness of 
purpose, hunger, ignominy, even death, proving powerless to damp 
their ardor, What wonder that the world has ever persisted in 
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calling its geniuses its madmen. Prescott, we are told, spent 
twenty years in the libraries of Europe, collecting from musty 
manuscripts and neglected letters material for his Spanish histories, 
and a large portion of that time he was stricken with blindness so 
that he had to make use of the eyes of another. Gibbon rewrote 
his Memoirs nine; Newton, his Chronology, fifteen; and Addison, 
his inimitable essays, twenty times. 

Spinoza and Buckle each spent twenty years in carefully form- 
ing and maturing their judgment before they published their sys- 
tems of thought. For Spinoza, those were years of the most 
intense self-study ; for Buckle, the most exhaustive research into 
the literatures of all ages and peoples, embracing every conceivable 
theme. Those years were by both spent in profoundest obscurity, 
and bore witness to a patient confidence in the final triumph of la- 
bor, to a self-trust and self-mastery that were absolutely sublime. 

It is related of Balzac that before he commenced any work of 
fiction he wandered week after week up and down the streets of 
Paris, studying phases of character and prying into different modes 
of life; then, for months excluding himself from all society, he 
toiled incessantly, perfecting his plot, unfolding the traits of his 
personages and polishing his periods. When he came from his re- 
treat a blanched cheek told a tale of utter exhaustion consequent 
upon such protracted mental struggle. But his untiring industry 
by no means stopped here. The proof sheets underwent such 
thorough revision that the type had to be reset. New sheets, sub- 
jected to like ordeal, were blackened with fresh corrections. Again 
and again this process was repeated until his fingers were no longer 
able to hold his pen, or his printer to keep his temper. This 
author’s first books were failures. They either fell unheeded from 
the press, or were noticed only to be decried. His friends flatly 
told him he had no faculty for fiction and attempted to dissuade 
him from making any further efforts, as they feared that each ad- 
ditional volume would but give wider publicity to his deficiency of 
gifts. He, however, with undaunted spirit patiently plodded on 
through years of deferred hope, until by persistent painstaking his 
struggling genius at last found fit expression. The French public 
then reversed its verdict and made him its idol. 

Montesquieu, speaking of one of his own writings, remarked to 
a friend, « You will read this book in a few hours, but I assure you 
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it has cost me so much labor it has whitened my hair.” Hugh 
Miller, even while he felt his brain burn with incipient insanity, 
while his imagination was conjuring up the horrid phantoms that 
flit before the cursed eyes of the crazed, was so determined to write 
the last page of that marvellous book, The Testimony of the Rocks, 
he bent over his manuscripts till long after midnight for weeks to- 
gether, keeping at bay a horde of insurgent thoughts foaming to 
hurl reason from its throne till the work was complete. 

Goldsmith’s style, famed for its simplicity, being clear, musical, 
flowing as a brooklet, seemingly artless as a child’s talk, was ac- 
quired by strict examination of every word, every vowel-sound, 
every consonant. Burke who did not enter public life until thirty, 
and who was one of the most indefatigable of students during 
those years, on one occasion after holding the Parliament of Eng- 
land for over two hours with one of his masterly arguments on an 
important national theme, impressively pausing an instant, for five 
minutes spell-bound every heart with bursts of splendor. After 
the speech a friend congratulating him, remarked “I thought you 
had finished, but you extemporized such eloquence as I never ex- 
pect to hear again.” “Ah,” said Burke, “that extemporaneous 
passage, as you are pleased to term it, cost me four days’ hard labor, 
nearly two of which were expended on the closing sentence.” 

Dr. Harvey spent eight, Dr. Jenner, twenty, and Sir. Charles Bell 
forty years, maturing their three famed discoveries in medical sci- 
ence. Titian painted daily on one picture for seven years and 
eight on another. Calcott drew forty sketches of his Rochester be- 
fore it met his ideal. Palissy before he won his laurels as a worker 
in clay was counted a lunatic. So desperate was his resolve he 
reduced himself and family to the very verge of beggary. He 
burnt his scanty furniture, even tore up the flooring of his cottage 
to feed his furnaces, but at last out of those hungry flames came 
the long sought for white enamel, and then the rich and titled of 
the Empire were prodigal of their praises. 

Ghiberti, a Florentine artist who flourished toward the close of 
the fourteenth century, executed for the Baptistery of his native 
city two pair of bronze doors, the bas-reliefs in whose panels were 
in point of conception and workmanship so masterful that Michael 
Angelo, in a mood of ecstasy, pronounced them worthy to be the 
very gates of Paradise. But to thus project in thought and after- 
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ward embody in bronze these representative scenes in Bible history 
consumed forty busy years of this artist’s life. His fame, however, 
has proved as enduring as his works were perfect. From Ghi- 
berti, critics date a new epoch in Italian art. 

Paganini profoundly studied the relations of sound to emotion 
and disciplined his muscles to utmost nicety of movement before 
he was prepared so wondrously to move and melt his audiences. 
Raphael acquired liberal college culture, carefully examined the 
works of great painters, copied hundreds of their designs, spent 
several years in the study of perspective, personally dissected hu- 
man and brute organisms, accurately observed facial expressions, 
postures of grace and strength, and noted precise effects of tints 
and shadings on the canvas. 

There were thirteen years of untiring effort, of the free out- 
pouring of princely fortunes, and of disastrous failures, before the 
telegraphic cable, whose grand ideal was first wrought out in the 
workshop of an American brain, at last rested a signal success on 
the broad plateau beneath the waters of the Atlantic, binding to- 
gether the continents of a world. Thirty-three times Field crossed 
that ocean and fought with tides and tempests. All the accumu- 
lations of a successful mercantile life went down, until naught but 
an unrealized ideal, sustained by an unconquered will, was left 
him. Twelve of those years were gone. Four times he had 
tasted the bitter ashes of disappointment. . At the fourth trial the 
distant shores were joined, but the few faint throbbings of electric 
life served for the succeeding death-hush only as a prelude and a 
warning. The bonfires went out and the darkness of the night 
grew denser. Again he thought at last to grasp the prize; but the 
imperfect cable parted and in an instant buried itself, and, to all 
seeming, the hopes of its projector, under the sea. For a moment 
hot tears fell on the deck of the Great Eastern. “It is but a mad 
attempt at the impossible,” was the judgment of mankind. One 
year more of dauntless striving and science claimed one of her 
proudest triumphs and history recorded the name of another hero. 

Though Ignatius Loyola was in the full noon of life, without 
the least knowledge of books, and engaged in a cause demanding 
the most thorough discipline of the schools; though he was deeply 
chagrined at thirty-three years already dissipated in aimless folly, 
yet, such was his enthusiasm to realize the ideal which he had 
made the bright espousal of his thought, he gave, now already 
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grown bald-headed, ten toilsome years to study, and kindled in the 
breast of Xavier and other of his countrymen the same fierce fires 
of devotion that burnt in his own. Sadly mistaken as was this 
founder of the Jesuits, despotic and blasting as was the hold of his 
Order on the souls of men, still who can fail to admire, as he turns 
the pages of Jesuitical history, the well-nigh irresistibleness that 
lay in that singleness of aim, that full consecration to a purpose 
which characterized this earnest man. Garibaldi, the patriot of 
to-day, who has snatched glad Italy from the clutch of a despot; 
whether he coasted along the shores of the Mediterranean, or foot- 
sore and fatigued rested on his arms in the serpent-crowded forests © 
of South America; whether he wept over the thinned ranks of 
his comrades as he desperately fought for the liberties of a strange 
people, or fled with a dead wife in his arms before the blood-hounds 
of power and dug her grave in the desolate pass of the mountains; 
never in his life was known to forget the enthusiastic vow of his 
youth, but rather made the rough, rude winds of trouble fan his 
zeal for country to a brighter and a purer burning. 

At the opening of this nineteenth century, in the dungeons of 
the First Napoleon, Toussaint the Haytian Liberator, lay dying. 
The renown of one who had been a slave till fifty the base de- 
spoiler of nations envied and durst not let such genius live. In 
former years across the waters ha4 come tidings of the black war- 
rior and his conquering bands of serfs. When he entered the 
arena five armies were in death-grapple, without purpose or plan. 
Nobly determined to liberate his people, he joined forces with Re- 
publican France. Such was his energy in battle, the English were 
driven from every stronghold ; twenty-eight Spanish forts in four 
days fell before his advancing columns; he maintained against an 
allied enemy long lines of impregnable defence, successfully besieged 
St. Marc, and closed the campaign by English capitulation and the 
retreat of the Spanish forces. Soon after, French jealousy began 
to burn, kindling against him the mulatto fury, and opening afresh 
the wounds of civil war, but with firm hand he quelled insurrection, 
restored order, encouraged industry, and with far-seeing statesman- 
ship gave constitutional guarantees to freedom. 

Loyal still to France he unwittingly sent advices to Napoleon, 
then First Consul, who, fearful of the rising splendor of the negro 
chieftain, and uneasy under watching eyes at court, sent against 
the island “thirty thousand veterans and upward of sixty men-of- 
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war, dreaming of easy triumphs and the re-enslavement of a free 
people. His generals, long drilled in war and fresh from conquests 
on the Continent, here at last found a master. 

The brave blacks at Cape Francois defiantly burnt the city in 
their faces and sounded to battle. Napoleon sent Toussaint’s un- 
suspecting sons from their schools in Europe, bearing messages of 
mingled threat and promise, in hope thus to unman the patriot 
through the tender love of the father. Could Toussaint violate’ 
confided trusts and betray to ruin liberty bought with blood? Fol- 
lowing his sublime refusal came that conflict in which ten thousand 
of Napoleon’s trained soldiery were slain, and the disordered rem- 
nants of his defeated forces fell easy prey to the galling fire of 
mountain marksmen. Out-generalled in open fight, the French 
officers, under Napoleon’s express command, resorted to cowardly 
intrigue, professing friendship and promising liberal rule. The 
African’s nobly confiding nature led him into the hands of his 
captors. 

They could manacle the old man’s body but not his thought; 
could desolate his home but its clustering associations, comfort- 
laden, were above the reach of their vandal fingers. Breaking the 
distant prison’s lonely stillness came the accents of a people’s 
benediction ; on its darkness fell the radiance of approaching glory. 
Regal powers had been developed in the conflict; and none could 
ever rob him of the joy of their conscious consecration to a work 
of love. Napoleon was taken to St. Helena, followed by the curses 
of widowed Europe. His death-bed memories wandered vaguely 
to troubled battle scenes and faded battle glory. He had outlived 
his honor, and for him no brightening promise beckoned beyond 
the future’s lifting curtains. To such self-sacrificing enthusiasm 
for country Toussaint owed the development of his marvellous 
military genius. None of us can know with what possibilities we 
have been divinely gifted until our lives possess this singleness of 
aim, this profound consecration to a purpose. Toussaint could 
have truthfully said in the beautiful words of the Eastern fable, «I 
was but common clay till roses were planted in me.” 

We have but touched upon the romances of enthusiasm with 
which the pages of the world’s history abound. But what need is 
there of further multiplying instances of the achievements of this 
wonderfully transforming power. Time would fail me to speak of 
Hayden and Huber, Milton and Beethoven, who, despite defects 
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in sight and hearing sufficient to have paralyzed any but those of 
unconquerable spirit, have left acknowledged masterpieces in paint- 
ing, science, poetry and music, the four highest departments in 
human achievement. It is beyond all controversy that it is to the 
enlightened, persistent, painstaking enthusiasts this world belongs 
and the fulness thereof. Whence, then, comes this irresistible 
impetus of zeal? How may it be most readily and certainly at- 
tained? Thoroughness, concentration and courage, the distin- 
guishing traits of great men, I have in this paper maintained to be 
but different manifestations of some master-passion, appearing 
either as an intense love of the perfect combined with a keen 
relish and aptitude for the chosen work, or as an imperative thirst 
for fame and power, or else as the soul’s nobler devotion to home, 
country, or the Cross of Christ. At least some one of these pas- 
sions must flood the whole life with an irresistible and perpetual 
influence. There have undoubtedly been effective workers who 
have been under the sway of but a single one, but it is only from 
those in whom they all co-exist and co-operate that we can look for 
the largest results. 

First, then, our natural tastes and aptitude should, as far as cir- 
cumstances permit, control us in determining both the nature and 
methods of our work. Specialization of effort is becoming more 
marked each new decade. The world has been steadily progress- 
ing from the uniform to the complex. The employments of men, 
their wants, their capacities and their tastes, have been multiplying, 
and are destined still to multiply so long as the evolution of a per- 
fect personality remains unattained. It is now generally conceded 
that those who would suceed must consent to become specialists, 
and must choose those callings for which they have marked fitness 
and relish. The increasing competitions in trade and the broad- 
ened culture of modern times are demanding with emphasis the 
most skilled products of hand and brain. There is, therefore, an 
ever growing need to intensify thought by concentrating it, and to 
train the bodily organs by long practice on some one specific thing. | 
We have each been gifted with a distinct individualism, which 
should ever be courageously maintained, for only through its 
healthful development can we secure that originality, or that in- 
definable personal magnetism which we all covet and before which 
we all instinctively bow. If our chosen life work is to discover 
truth we must be in a receptive, suggestive, entirely candid frame 
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of mind, at the same time exercising our individual reason and im- 
plicitly relying on its conclusions. The fruits of others’ labor can 
be of benefit only as they are thoroughly mastered and assimilated 
by us, only as they are passed through the alembic of our own 
minds. They must serve simply as stimulants to afterward inde- 
pendent thinking. If we ever strike out new paths it will be either 
through discoveries of new facts or through independent courses 
of reasoning. The latter can be reached only as we cultivate un- 
obtrusive, yet firm self-reliance in thought. This demands both a 
certain self-abandonment and a certain self-assertion. An aban- 
donment, in that the attention must be completely absorbed in the 
pursuit. There must be a resolute ruling out of all extraneous 
and diverting subjects, together with such a genuine heart-love for 
the trath as we find it that we will joyfully become its disinterested, 
outspoken, uncompromising champions. A certain self-assertion, 
in that we must habitually exercise, and most positively assert, a 
greater reliance on our own conclusions than on those of others, 
and courageously state and stand by them whatever may betide. 
A precisely parallel argument could be urged in reference to the 
selection of one’s style in oratory or authorship, or, if a life of ac- 
tion rather than meditation be determined upon, in the planning of 
those campaigns by which one hopes to win his way in the stern 
world of fact. Only, then, by this maintaining unswerving loyalty 
to one’s own inborn individuality, our natural tastes and aptitude, 
and our own independent convictions of truth and duty, can we 
attain unto, or permanently possess, that impetus of zeal that be- 
comes inspiration and commands victory. 

With this enthusiasm of individualism should also be combined, 
as we have said, the zeal of emulation. This is too axiomatic to de- 
mand any extended proof, or even any especial emphasis of state- 
ment. It is simply necessary to caution against any selfish’ or 
meretricious phase of it. No personal advancement not founded 
upon pronounced personal merit should ever be sought for or ac- 
cepted. And then when to these two are added, as their crown 
and finish, that world embracing sympathy, that self-forgetting 
love, that “ enthusiasm of humanity,” as the author of Ecce Homo 
happily styles it, which Christ embodied in his life and sought to 
enkindle in the hearts of his disciples, the soul comes into its best 
estate of creative energy and accomplishes its most enduring work. 

WILLIAM W. KInsLey. 
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MY TESTAMENT. 


‘«* To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot.’””—AMeasure for Measure. 


Wuat shall be done to it ? 
This body that I love so well, 
This house which I inherit, 
Feeling myself a spirit ; 
For it I do profess 
Infinite tenderness 
That words cannot express. 
What shall its fortune be, 
In the day which I foresee, 
When it shall be said, 

“Lo, he is dead ;” 
In that day which I foresee, 
What shall its fortune be ? 


Say you I shall not care, 

I shall be other-where, 

A glad new-winged thing, 
In bright spheres hovering, 
That doth forget the shell 


In which it once did dwell ; 
A glad thing that doth run 
Beyond the stars and sun, 
Where the first is as the last, 
And there is no past 

Nor ending—where is naught 
But all-pervading thought ? 


Ir needs not further breath, 
Have I not faith ? 

Or putting that aside, 
Have I not pride ? 

I too believe the tale 

That ever doth prevail 

In the despite of sense 
And wrong of evidence ; 
And that it shall be thus, 
Doth make more piteous 
The last neglected state 

Of my soul’s sweet mate ; 
In that day which I foresee, 
What shall its tortune be ? 





MY TESTAMENT. 


Now that it is mine, 

How all things rare and fine 
To serve it will combine; 
Pleasures of sight and sound 
Encompass it around, 

Joys hath it as intense 

As can be known to sense, 
And pains as keen, 

The unseen and the seen 
Do it prefer 

As their interpreter, 

That in a concord sweet 
Their union makes complete ; 
Unworthy should I be 

Of this fair mystery, 

Could I at once let slip 

Its dear companionship, 

Nor cast one backward look 
Upon its sealed book. 


Au, well I know them all, 

Our dealings funeral, 

With the defenseless dead ; 
When low lieth the loved head, 
When its delight hath turned to dread, 
How for a little space 

We give it place, 

As an unwelcome guest 

Spoiling life’s feast ; 

And then, ere its offence 

Grows rank, it is borne hence, 
And thrust away 

To fester in the clay, 

Turning to foulness the fair earth 
That gave it fragrant birth ; 

A blot on Nature’s page, 

Made by the coward age, 

The coward faithless age. 


To me is all in vain 

The singer’s sweetest strain, 

Chanting his church-yard elegies ; 

I see not what he sees, 

And what he sees not unto me is plain 
As it were open to the skies, 

A sight to sear the eyes, 
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That turns the poet’s trope, 
And the fair sculptured hope, 
To hideous travesties. 


Is it truly our friend, our lover, 

That thing that the earth doth cover ? 
And do we keep it thus 

Nearer to us? 

Keep it with pious care, 

To poison all the air, 

And foul the secret source 

Whence the waters have their course, 
Avenging its offence 

In wasting pestilence ? 


Alas, that it is true, 

This shameful thing we do. 
’Tis thus our boastful age 
Endeth its pilgrimage ; 

Thus, thus our creeds confess 
Their utter hopelessness ; 
While art and science fair, 
Stand dumb in their despair, 
And men with blanched cheek, 
Whisper, but dare not speak ; 
So powerful the thrall, 

That custom binds withal, 

So heavily doth fall, 
Religion’s sombre pall. 


BETTER the pagan faith, 

That carved its angel Death 

So fair that none might dread ; 

More pure and wise by far, 

Braver and tenderer, 

Its service to the dead ; 

And when that day comes which I foresee, 
Let its rites be done to me. 

Bring the sweet herbs that grow 

In the gardens all a-row, 

Incense of Araby, 

And spices from the sea 

With fragrant birch and resinous pine, 
Their odors to combine ; 

And build a funeral pyre, 

That will make clean and sweet 
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The way of my retreat, 

With purifying fire ; 

And when all tenderly 

My couch arrayed shall be, 
When the farewells are said, 
And the last dues are paid 

In the old words of the church, 
Let my best lover who loves me 
Apply the torch ; 

And feed the kindly flame, 
That doth redeem my shame, 
Till nothing remains of me 

But a fragrant memory. 

Ay, make my grave in the air, 
And bury me everywhere. 








OUR HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 


|" the Penn Monta y, for April, Dr. Van de Warker, of Syracuse, 


makes certain sweeping allegations against American hospitals 
for the insane; charges the superintendents with gross ignorance 
and stupidity ; asserts the superiority of English hospitals as cura- 
tive institutions ; and attributes their excellence to their system of 
government supervision. I am convinced, however, that it is only 
to the unitiated, to those who have no practical knowledge in the 
premises, that Dr. Van de Warker’s statements might easily pass 
for truth. 

Let us examine severally the points that have been made in the 
article alluded to. The purpose of the writer is to advocate the 
plan of government supervision for the insane—a matter which 
has been more or less agitated for some years. But no just com- 
parison can be drawn between government supervision of the 
insane as it exists in England and what it would be if it should be 
adopted inthis country. With our vast extent of territory it would 
be exceedingly difficult and preposterously expensive to carry on 
such a system of supervision. England, whose entire area embraces 
less than sixty thousand square miles, which is less than the area 
of the state of New York, may very well exercise government 
supervision over the hospitals from one central office ; indeed, one 
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does not see how any other system would be likely to be sugges- 
ted; but in this country such a system must operate under very 
different conditions: to establish branch offices, to delegate author- 
ity, and to employ an army of clerks, would so cripple the action 
of the central board, and pile up expenses that it must be apparent 
to the practical mind that such a system is not applicable to our 
institutions. 

We will not criticise Dr. Van de Warker’s opinions as to status 
of our asylums in the absence of such supervision, but will merely 
examine his alleged facts. “The American Association of Asylum 
Superintendents, which has preserved its organization and mem- 
bership with the exclusiveness of a trade union, formally resolved 
that no one shall be appointed to the medical charge of an asylum 
except those who have been bred to the profession of an alienist 
in an asylum.” 

As a matter of fact, the Association of Superintendents has no 
corporate powers, whatever—has nothing at all to do with making 
appointments. The Association is exclusive in that degree which 
its title implies, which is, by the way, correctly given as the Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents of American Hospitals for the Insane. 
That its membership should not include gentlemen of other pro- 
fessions, or specialists in other branches of the medical profession, 
or alienists who are not superintendents of hospitals, does not im- 
press the ordinary observer as being a more singular circumstance 
than that laymen, or clergymen of different denominations, are not 
found among the members of a given conference, or diocese. There 
is little in Dr. Van de Warker’s article that could, by any possible 
construction, apply to private hospitals, of which there are but few 
in the country, while of state hospitals for the insane there 
are seventy-one; so we shall conclude that he is considering the 
state institutions. Appointments of superintendents to state hos- 
pitals are always made by the local trustees; and the trustees are 
always appointed by the governor of the state; hence we see the 
extreme improbability of the association ever having “formally 
resolved” upon the matter at all ; and as no documentary evidence 
of such resolutions can be found, we must consider the statement 
erroneous, 

Again, we read, “ The medical history of the management of 
the insane in this country shows for twenty years we had the 
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leadership of the world. * * * Since for twenty years the treat- 
ment of the insane in this country has been stationary, while in 
other countries there has been a continual advance, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the men who have had the undisputed control of 
our asylums are themselves at fault.’”’” We must suppose that these 
remarks apply to the history of the hospitals during the last forty 
consecutive years ; we cannot well date the beginning of the twenty 
years of progress further back than 1839; because there were at 
that time but four state hospitals in the country. Placing side by 
side the English and American statistics upon the treatment and 
curability of insanity during the last forty years we shall see the 
wisdom and fairness of these strictures. Forty years ago Dr. 
Samuel Woodward, superintendent of the hospital for insane at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, wrote as follows: “There have been 
admitted, since the hospital opened, three hundred and thirty-four 
cases of less duration than one year; of which two hundred and 
seventy-six have recovered, which is about eighty-two and two 
third per cent. In most institutions it is customary to deduct those 
that have not had sufficient time; this may be said of the twenty- 
eight recent cases left in the hospital at the close of the year; 
these deducted, the per cent. of recoveries will be ninety anda 
half. If we make a further deduction of the deaths of the cases 
from this class, which is also the rule in many institutions, we 
should increase the per cent. to about ninety-four.” 

Dr. Woodward arrives at this cheering deduction by methods 
which do not admit of much improvement in the art of piling up 
per-centages. First, he throws out of the account all cases remain- 
ing in the hospital ; and he then sets aside all who have died while 
under treatment ; because, as he very justly remarks, if they had 
not died they might have recovered ; yet the conscientious doctor 
seems to have a scruple about placing the actual percentage of 
recoveries above eighty-two and two-thirds; and as in 1820 Dr. 
George Burrows, of London, published a report of ninety-one per 
cent. of cures as the result of his practice among the insane, we see 
that the business of “ leading the world” had not yet begun; but 
it was soon to follow. In 1842, Dr. John Galt, superintendent of 
a hospital for the insane at Williamsburg, Virginia, reported ninety 
nine per cent. of cures for that year; and remarks that if he might, 
in a single case of a patient who died, apply Dr. Woodward’s plan 
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of exclusion, he would be able to report one hundred per cent. of 
cures! Dr. Galt adds, “ From such facts as the above I am led to 
believe that there is no insane institution, either on the continent 
of Europe, in Great Britain or in America, in which such success 
is met with as in our own.” 

In 1843, Dr. Bell, of the McLean Hospital, Massachusetts, 
wrote as follows: « All cases whose origin does not, either directly 
or obscurely, run back more than a year, recover under a fair trial. 
This is the general law; the occasional instances to the contrary 
are the exception.” 

Dr. Van de Warker does not state the grounds on which he 
bases the assertion that for twenty years the American hospitals 
enjoyed an uninterrupted progression in the art of curing the in- 
sane; but, evidently, the inference was drawn from other sources 
than the official statistics; for they show that the percentage of 
reported cures has steadily declined since 1840. Let us see how 
they have fared in England under what Dr. Van de Warker is 
pleased to call an “enlightened management.” In 1840 Dr. Ellis, 
who was connected with the hospital at Wakefield, England, re- 
ported ninety per cent. as his proportion of cures. The historical 
result of the treatment of insanity in England is briefly summed 
up by Dr. Thurnam in his study of the curability of insanity as 
presented in the patients treated in the Retreat in York, during a 
period of forty-four years, from 1831 to 1875 inclusive: 

“In round numbers, then, of ten persons attacked by insanity, 
five recover, and five die, sooner or later during the attack. Of 
the five who recover, not more than two remain well during the 
rest of their lives; the other three sustain subsequent attacks, 
during which at least two of them die. But, although the picture 
is thus an unfavorable one, it is very far from justifying the popu- 
lar prejudice that insanity is virtually an incurable disease ; and 
the view which it presents is much modified by the long intervals 
which often occur between the attacks; during which intervals 
of mental health (in many cases of from ten to twelve years dura- 
tion), the individual has lived in all the enjoyments of social life.” 
It would be difficult to find, in the annals of American hospitals, a 
a less cheering view of the curability of insanity than that taken 
by this celebrated English writer; it has, however, been heartily 
endorsed by Dr. Pliny Earle, superintendent of the hospital at 
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Northampton, Mass., than whom there is no better informed or more 
successful practitioner in his speciality in this country. 

After making general charges of ignorance and stupidity against 
American alienists, Dr. Van de Warker asks “ How else may we 
explain the almost absolute absence, for nearly twenty years, of any 
original contributions to the literature of the pathology or treat- 
ment of mental diseases ?” 

In 1877 Dr. Earle published a pamphlet on Zhe Curability of 
Insanity—a synopsis of methods and results in the treatment of 
insanity, both at home and abroad. It has been widely distributed 
among all English-speaking people; has been translated into 
several languages; and is familiar to everyone who properly pre- 
tends to a knowledge of the hospital treatment of insanity. Dr. 
Earle explains the practices by which the early superintendents, 
whom our critic describes as being “simply large-hearted * * * 
not yet hampered by a narrow special training,” were able to re- 
port such astonishing percentages of cures. We find the percent- 
age was reckoned, not on the number of persons admitted to the 
hospitals, but on the number of cases discharged. ‘Thus the per- 
centage of recoveries was grossly exaggerated in two ways: the 
number of patients remaining in the hospitals from year to year 
in a chronic state of disease, were coolly slurred over by these 
“ large-hearted”’ men, who were “ not yet hampered by the rules 
of special training.” To illustrate: a hospital might receive two 
hundred patients; in the course of the year, fifty die, ninety-nine 
are discharged, cured; one is discharged unimproved ; fifty remain 
in the hospital; yet, the reported percentage of cures would be 
ninety-nine; because, as Dr. Woodward naively explained, in 
1839, who could say that if the fifty that died had not died, they 
might not have got well? And of the fifty remaining in the 
hospital, who could say that they might not yet get well? 

Again, percentages were reckoned on the numbcr of cases dis- 
charged, not on the number of fersons treated. The prime object 
of the superintendents being to report cures, no mention was made 
of the persons who might be recommitted to the hospitals, and 
sometimes re-cured a number of times during a single year, each 
time that they were discharged being reckoned as a case cured. 
In the history of the State Hospital at Harrisburg, Pa., opened in 
1851, it is recorded that one hundred and forty-seven persons have 
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been cured four hundred and eighty-nine times. Another hospital 
records forty-six recoveries which have been contributed to its 
statistics by a single individual. 

Passing over the notices which have appeared in this country 
relative to Dr. Earle’s treatise on The Curadility of Insanity, \et us 
see how it has been received in England, where Dr. Van de Warker 
tells us that even the name of the American system, “when used 
at all, is used as a term of reproach.’”’ We shall also see in what 
light they zow regard the American system at the period when it 
had the “ leadership of the world.” 

Dr. Daniel Tuke, joint author with Dr. Bucknill of the Maxual 
of Psychological Medicine, wrote: “It isa valuable addition to our 
literature, and such a setting forth of the subject as has been long 
required ; but it is an unpleasant task to do anything which even 
seems to render the curability of insanity less hopeful than it is.” 
The new edition of the aforesaid manual contains the following 
paragraph: “ The fallacy of taking the recoveries of cases instead 
of persons has been ably insisted upon and illustrated by Dr. Earle, 
ina pamphlet on Zhe Curability of Insanity, which is deserving of 
serious study by the superintendents of asylums in Britain as well 
as in the states.” 

Sir James Coxe (since deceased), for many years a number of 
the Scottish Board of Lunacy, wrote: “I have read it with much 
interest, and regard it as a most valuable contribution to the sta- 
tistics of insanity. It cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence 
in neutralizing that spirit of inflation which, I am sorry to think, 
is a too prevalent characteristic of writers on this branch of medi- 
cine.” 

Dr. W. A. F. Browne, formerly superintendent of the Crichton 
Royal Asylum at Dumfries, and subsequently a member of the 
English Board of Lunacy, wrote as follows to Dr. Earle, in a letter 
which has since been published: “I have always demurred as to 
the accuracy of both Burrows and Woodward, even after giving 
credit for all the advantages and deductions claimed by them ; but 
I was more than staggered by the practice which you reveal, and 
most properly denounce, of calculating the proportion of cures on 
the discharges; although I almost rejoiced over the explanation 
thus afforded of the ninety per cent., hundred per cent., etc., of 
cures which seemed to attend your labors in America, and which 
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excited the envy and despair of my confreres and myself. The 
process by which you eliminate the numerical truth brings out 
nearly the figures to which we, in England, are now accustomed.” 

We have given these extracts at some length, because, as com- 
ing from English alienists, they aptly disprove the allegation that 
the American system is held in contempt in England. What they 
do prove is that no well informed person in England or America 
now believes that the statistics given by the American superinten- 
dents at the period fixed by Dr. Van de Warker as that in which 
they had “the leadership of the world,” are worthy of credence. 
They also prove that “the treatment of the insane in this country” 
has not “ been stationary, while in other countries there has been 
a continual advance,” since a member of the English Board of 
Lunacy remarks that the present percentage of cures in American 
Hospitals are “nearly the figures to which we, in England, are 
now accustomed.” 

Scarcely two years have elapsed since Dr. Earle published his 
now world-famous treatise on Zhe Curability of Insanity; yet 
))r. Van de Warker speaks of the “ almost absolute absence of any 
original contributions to the literature of the pathology or treat- 
ment of mental diseases.” We are left to conclude that Dr. Van 
de Warker is ignorant of the above-mentioned treatise. 

Let us now go briefly over the paths pursued by the disaffected 
doctor, and see what facts and fictions may be gleaned by the way. 

Dr. Van de Warker: “In England * * * we find modern asy- 
lums constructed at one-tenth the maximum and one-half the 
minimum of recent American hospitals.” «The State of Massa- 
chusetts * * * * * determined to build a new hospital at Danvers. 
* * * * * Here is a total of over $3,000 for each inmate—or dou- 
ble the original estimate—an excess which the consulting architect 
attributed to the insane experts.” We are not explicitly informed 
what this last term means, but we suppose that by “ insane ex- 
perts”’ are meant superintendents of hospitals for insane. 

Dr. Earle, in Hospital Report for 1876, alluding to the Danvers 
Hospital, says: «The appropriation of $900,000, which had been 
granted for its construction having been expended, the commis- 
sioners of that hospital issued a report in which they represent that 
$600,000 would be requisite for its completion ; and they asked the 
legislature of 1876 for that amount. They backed their request by 
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letters from several supe1intendents of hospitals of whom the writer 
of this report was one. * * * The opinion was expressed that the 
hospital ought to be completed as soon as properly practicable ; 
and a single reason was given as the basis of that opinion. 
That reason was, ‘the crowded condition of all the other state 
hospitals.’ I assuredly thought, and the conviction still abides, 
that, under the circumstances stated, the hospital ought to be fin- 
ished and put into operation, notwithstanding my firm belief that 
wt never sheuld have been begun upon the extravagant scale of ex- 
penditure that was adopted.” 

Taken out of its connection, the fact that the superintendents 
endorsed the motion of the commissioners to have the hospital 
completed, is made to appear as evidence that they were responsible 
for its construction, whereas the onus of that preposterous affair 
properly lies with a party of theorists in Boston. 

The Northampton, Mass., Hospital opened in 1855, cost, for land 
and buildings, at the rate of $871.34 for each inmate so provided 
for. The Norristown, Pa., Hospital, not yet completed, will cost 
$800 per capita. Across the water we find that the hospital at 
Kinross, lately built, cost $700 per capita. When we consider the 
difference between the cost of labor and materials in the two 
countries we find that $700 at Kinross represents a greater pur- 
chasing power than does $800 at Northampton or Norristown; 
hence, some good American Hospitals are the cheaper; though 
instances of extravagance are not wanting. 

Dr. Van de Warker says of the American system: ‘“ Considered 
broadly, the system has two leading traits,—restraint and non- 
employment. It is believed and taught by insanity experts here 
that it is good for a madman to be tied down, to have his arms 
confined in a muff or straight-jacket. It is supposed that his mind 
is made clear by confinement ina dark room. These things are 
done for his good. When men who claim special knowledge tell 
the public that this is the only proper way to treat the insane, 
nine-tenths of the people believe it.” 

Dr. Reed says in Report of Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 1878 : 
«“ Considerable changes have taken place in the structure and ar- 
rangements of Scotch asylums, and in the management of the 
patients. The aim of the superintendents of the different asylums, 
is the improvement of the condition of the patients, by a rational 
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extension of the principle of non-restraint in their treatment; by 
the encouragement of healthful, profitable and interesting occupa- 
tions; by efforts to make asylum life resemble ordinary life, and 
by a full appreciation of the value of general hygienic measures 
as promotive of recovery in curable cases and of comfort and con- 
tentment where recovery is hopeless. The diminution of restric- 
tions on the personal liberty of the patients is, perhaps, the most 
important of the changes in the Scotch asylums. Iam glad to be 
able to point you to the fact that the point attained by the Scotch 
asylums after years of experience is that at which this hospital 
began more than sixteen years ago.” 

Dr. Curwen, in Report of Lunatic Hospital at Harrisburg, 1878, 
speaks of employing patients itl farm work: “ Employment at 
certain periods can be given to a large number, who would other- 
wise be listless and unoccupied. When thus used as an auxiliary 
to the course of treatment, labor serves the very excellent purpose of 
enabling the medical officers to provide an amount and character 
of occupation and recreation which could not otherwise be ob- 
tained.”’ 

Dr. Schultz says, in Report of Hospital for Insane, at Danville, 
Pa., 1878: “ By occupation in any and all innocent ways, the mind is 
lifted, if possible, out of its unhealthy ruts.” 

Dr. Earle says, in Report of Hospital for Insane,at Northampton, 
Mass., 1878, referring to a tabulated statement of day’s work per- 
formed by patients, the average number in the hospital being four 
hundred and forty-two: «“ The total of day’s work here recorded is 
16,263. This is what was performed by the regular workers on 
the farm and in departments mentioned (kitchen, sewing-room and 
laundry). No record was kept of the work on the ornamental 
grounds, at the stable, in the bakery, the boiler-room and the car- 
penter’s shop. A large amount of other work is done, both in the 
halls, and at irregular times, out of them.” 

We might take up other points in Dr. Van de Warker’s article 
and disprove them by citing facts; but work which is so easily 
done offers little incentive to the doing of it, and in correcting 
but one further instance of misstatement on his part we shall be 
done. He remarks: “At a meeting held in Baltimore, in May, 
1853, the following resolution was adopted: ‘The Board of Trus- 
tees should be composed of individuals distinguished for liberality, 


/ 
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intelligence and active benevolence; above all, political influence. 
It is not singular that the American system should become a re- 
proach to us, when such a proposition is to be found among the 
articles of faith held by American alienists. * * * In irresponsible 
asylum management, right, justice and equality have been defeated 
in the use of the public funds, due mainly, we think, to the fact 
that the asylum managers are selected for having, “above all, po- 
litical influence.” 

By italicising the last four words in his quotation, Dr. Van de 
Warker isolates it from the rest of the sentence; and by the intro- 
duction of a comma between “all” and “ political’’ he has so per- 
verted the sense, that he proceeds to inform the reader that here 
is the root of error and corruption in asylum managements. The 
original document ran thus: “The Board of Trustees should be 
composed of individuals distinguished for liberality, intelligence 
and active benevolence; above all political influence.” To their 
honor be it said that they had placed on record the resolution to 
which they have steadily adhered that they would never counte- 
nance a movement which would level their honorable position to 
that of a political perquisite. 

It fills one with astonishment to reflect upon the floods of non- 
sense which have been poured out upon a credulous world in regard 
to the insane zm hospitals. Outside the hospitals we see that the 
insane do not receive much consideration; there is nothing thrill- 
ing or romantic in our relations to A. or B. whom we occasionally 
meet in business; who never seems to know exactly what he is 
about; and whom we always overreach. Perhaps, in a moment 
when he knows less than usual of what he is about, he violates a 
statute law; and then he goes to prison, and we say it is good 
enough for him. Perhaps he o:.ly grows more idiotic; and then 
everybody overreaches him; and at last he is taken to the alms- 
house ; and we don’t care anything about him, anyhow ; but if his 
insanity takes a violent form, and he gets fairly inside of a hospital, 
then he grows intensely interesting. Our feeling is a lofty one. 
We couldn’t exactly express it by sending him a good overcoat, or 
a pair of shoes; that would be humdrum and commonplace ; but 
we write to the newspapers about him, and we want the state or 
the government or something, to give him a piano, and a phono- 
graph, and a room with a southern exposure, all to himself; with 
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a skilled physician in constant attendance, and the tenderest of 
nurses. And then we want the superintendent to take this poor, 
bruised, battered creature, who was a misfit from the start and re- 
organize him—call back again the forces that were filtered away 
in the years when he was trying to cope with an unpitying world, 
that proved, in the language of poor little Joe, “too many for 
him.” And if the superintendent doesn’t do it, we say he doesn’t 
understand his business. If we don’t know anything about it (and 
probably we don’t), and we think other people don’t know any- 
thing about it (and probably they don’t) we say that if he were in 
England, and in a hospital, the doctors would make him over, and 
the government would make them do it. 

Is this a good, fair, honest, genuine, work-a-day interest which, 
through the medium of the press, the public so unanimously agree 
to hold for the insane? Or is it the factitious state superinduced 
by novel reading and that love for the “ horrible and awful,” which 
is inherent in our nature, and to which the astute newsboy directs 
his talent in advertising his wares? The evidence, alas! is all in 
favor of the latter supposition. ‘The Philadelphia press is justly 
tamed for the extent and variety of plans which it has promulgated 
for the better protection and comfort of the insane in state hos- 
pitals. Its members are cordially agreed that they should have 
books, papers, etc. But do they do anything toward supplying 
them with these comforts? Not much. Arthur's Magazine is sent 
gratuitously to the Harrisburg hospital, and is, by strict interpre- 
tation, the only one of the Philadelphia publications, whether of 
periodicals, newspapers or religious papers, that is sent by the pub- 
lishers, free of charge, to any of the State hospitals for insane in 
Pennsylvania; yet the Philadelphia Avening Bulletin is sent to the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane; though not a state 
institution, yet, from its general characteristics, it comes within 
the spirit of the letter, and the Bulletin should be credited. 

Is it the insane, or is it the hospitals,—clothed in that air of mysti- 
cism and romance and tragedy in which they have been invested 
by sensational writers—that really interest the public? A few 
weeks ago we read of an almshouse in Dutchess County, New 
York, in the insane department of which sixty inmates are living 
in a state of wretchedness in a building two stories high, thirty- 
six feet long and twenty-four feet wide. The description dropped, 
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still born, from the press. It was not interesting. The same week 
an editor in New York felt worried because he thought [he was, 
by the way, mistaken] the hospitals did not possess “ such neces- 
sary instruments as opthalmoscopes, zsthesiometers, dynamome- 
ters, sphygmographs, microscopes, Faradic and galvanic electric 
batteries, etc.” The news spread like wild fire. There wasa 
general agreement that ¢at was a dilemma. 

There are, in Pennsylvania, four thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-three insane persons. Of this number one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-two are in hospitals, and two thousand four 
hundred and ninety-three in almshouses. Of the smaller number 
that are in hospitals, volumes are annually written; of the larger 
number that are in almshouses, the Secretary of the Board of Pub- 
lic Charities annually writes a few terse paragraphs. In the insane 
department of Blockley one thousand and four persons are living 
in a building that has proper accommodations for but seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six. They are officially reported in the Report of 
the Board of Fublic Charities for 1878 to be ‘in a state of semi- 
starvation,’ and that one-fifth of them are without shoes. Bye 
and bye, when they get into the hospital at Norristown they will be- 
come fit subjects for editorial pens; but in their present plebeian 
surroundings their case does not furnish the kind of literature the 
world wants. 

My friend picks up Dr. Van de Warker’s article on Government 
Supervision for the Insane. “ Did you read it?” Lask. “TI read all 
except that about the almshouses.”’ 

« That about the almshouses”’ was the nearest approach to the 
truth that the article presented; for that was once true, though, 
happily, its worst features have passed away. The confidence of 
the public in the hospitals has been weakened by the indiscrimi- 
nate abuse which they have received from the malicious and the 
uninformed. Meantime the insane are ground “ between the upper 
and the nether millstone.” The public will not support the efforts 
of the really philanthropic, who seek to provide hospital accomo- 
dations for a// the insane, because one party says hospitals are a 
failure, and the other party says hospitals must be equipped in a 
style of luxury which cannot be afforded by the average tax-payer. 
If state hospitals are furnished more luxuriously than circumstances 
properly warrant, it is that the superintendents have sometimes 
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yielded to pressure from without. The public has demanded ex- 
travagant appointments. There are seventy-one state hospitals in 
the country. The superintendent is often the treasurer. Thous- 
ands of dollars are annually passing through his hands. Does 
anybody ever hear of a superintendent absconding with the public 
funds? No. They have been assailed from all possible points. 
They are always surrounded by the captious and disaffected, both 
among the sane and the insane. Their public and private life is 
subjected to the closest scrutiny by the people who know that the 
prejudiced public is waiting for a new sensation. Spare a moment 
to candor and truth, and compute how much of all that is charged 
en masse has ever been proven against the individual. 

From the figures which have been presented, taken both from 
American and English statisticians, we find that the percentages of 
cures in both countries range from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
on all persons attacked by insanity. It has been said that “to re- 
form the drunkard one must begin with his grandfather.” The 
paradoxical truth contained in that remark aptly applies to the 
cure of insanity—that is, prevention. “Science has furnished no 
prevention, and the measures which are best calculated to act as 
such, are those which characterize a life governed by prudence, 
moderation, a good judgment and sound common sense.” 

E. M. Lawney. 





PRIVATE LETTERS OF WILSON, ORD AND 
BONAPARTE. 


[EDITED BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES, U. S. A.] 


HROUGH the kindness of Professor S. S. Haldeman, I am put 

in possession of certain letters received by him from Miss 
Malvina Lawson, daughter of the famous engraver who executed 
the plates of Wilson’s and Bonaparte’s “American Ornithology.” 
As will be seen from this lady’s letter, Prof. Haldeman is placed 
at liberty to make any use of them he may please, and he makes 
over the same privilege to the present writer. Accompanying the 
papers is a finely-executed drawing of the school house in which 
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Wilson taught, made by M. S. Weaver, in 1841. It is believed to 
be more satisfactory and reliable than any one of the several hitherto 
published. 

The letters speak so fully for themselves, that little is left for 
the editor to say. They are all three addressed to Mr. Alexander 
Lawson, whose connection with the great works of Wilson and 
Bonaparte made him only less eminent than the authors themselves, 
and to whose extraordinary ability as an animal engraver so much 
of the fame of these works is to be attributed. They are strictly 
private letters, written without a thought of publication; but they 
contain nothing that may not properly appear in print. Each of 
them speaks of matters relating to the inside history of the books, 
then in preparation, which were destined to achieve immortality ; 
and they have on this account some permanent historical value. 
Especially is this the case with Wilson’s letter; otherwise, how- 
ever, the correspondence is chiefly interesting as the “ gossip of the 
great.” 

Wilson’s fame seems to have derived a fresh lustre of late from 
the appearance of Grosart’s work and the re-issue of two of the 
leading editions of his “ Ornithology” (Ord’s and Jardine’s). 
Every scrap of his unpublished writings has acquired additional 
value in the eager search of late made for manuscripts of his, or 
any other record which may serve a biographer’s purposes. The 
letter herewith presented has long been in print, 2” substance; it is 
in fact one of those best known, having been used by George Ord 
in preparing his Lzfe of Wilson, about 1825, and therefore being 
already a historical document. But [ find, on comparing it with 
Ord’s print, that it has never been published correctly, or in full. 
In editing the letter, Mr. Ord abridged it in several places; sup- 
pressed the names of several persons mentioned, for obvious rea- 
sons of expediency which do not. hold now; paid no attention 
whatever to the punctuation and capitalization, and “ dressed up” 
Wilson’s careless phraseology throughout. This is an editor’s 
proper business, under ordinary circumstances; but it becomes an 
unpardonable sin in the case of a historical document, such as 
Wilson’s famous Pittsburg letter has become. It is therefore 
highly desirable to publish this letter verbatim, literatim et punctua- 
am, thus for the first time transferring it correctly from manuscript 
to print. (The compositor should carefully « follow copy ’’—if it 
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goes out of the window, the editor can correct the proofs from the 
original). 

To those who may have no acquaintance with Wilson’s life and 
writings, a word about this letter may be acceptable. With the 
first two volumes of the “American Ornithology ” (published in 
1808 and in January, 1810) under his arm, the “ melancholy poet- 
naturalist ’’ had set out on an extensive tour to canvass the country 
for subscribers, and hunt for new birds. It was one of the turning- 
points in his career, and curiously repeated the time when the 
Paisley weaver, as he tells us in his autobiographical fragment, set 
out as an itinerant pedlar in Scotland, to travel in the interest of 
“« pack and poems.” The letter describes his journey to Pittsburg, 
his impressions there, and his preparations for a boat voyage alone 
down the Ohio. It is one of the most characteristic of all those 
which Ord and Grosart have given us; the man himself pervades 
it, not the ornithologist ; and I think its flavor is better retained in 
the shape in which it is here given, than it has been under editorial 
polishing. Wilson was all his life oppressed with poverty ; he suc- 
cessively figured in the roles of weaver, pedlar, poet, pedagogue, 
orator, artist and naturalist; he was a tall, thin, hooked-nosed, 
black-haired person, given to despondency and flute-playing, very 
irritable and of uncertain moods, of insatiable ambition, intolerant 
of criticism, rather illiterate,and with very moderate falent for any- 
thing ; emerging from obscurity by an indomitable perseverance 
that fairly beat bad luck out of the field, the “smoking flax” of 
his mysterious genius at length burst into flame that made his life 
luminous. His actual attainments in Ornithology were slender ; 
the point is not so much what he did, as that he did much of any- 
thing under the circumstances. The man was greater than the 
ornithologist. 

I append a few explanatory notes which seem not misplaced. 

The letters of Ord and Bonaparte require no other comment. 
George Ord completed Wilson’s work in 1814, in nine quarto vol- 
umes, only seven of which Wilson lived to see completed, having 
died August 23d, 1813, aged forty-seven. Charles Lucian Bona- 
parte, Prince of Musignano, subsequently one of the most famous 
of naturalists, published a quasi-continuation of Wilson’s work in 
four quartos, 1828-1833. Ord’s edition of Wilson is the one com- 
monly seen in this country, the original being scarce. We thus 
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see how the names of these three men are linked together in the 
early history of American Ornithology, and it is peculiarly fitting 
that they should be found, as they are in this case, addressing 
themselves with one accord to Alexander Lawson, who conferred 
upon their works not less lustre than is reflected back upon himself. 
The letter of Miss Malvina Lawson properly goes with the others. 
Besides vouching for the authenticity of the papers and the draw- 
ing (were this necessary), it gives us a new glimpse of Wilson, in 
the receding perspective of over half acentury. Here it is, first:— 


West Chester, February 6th, 1879. 
Pror. HALDEMAN, 
Dear SIR: 

I am unable to give you the date of Helen 
lee ’s engraving of the Rice Bunting, or in what it was pub- 
ished ; I think it was in a magazine edited by Harrison Hall (the 
Port Folio). 1 have only one impression of the plate, which is of 
course invaluable to me. I send you three letters addressed to my 
father, of which make whatever use you please. You will find also 
a drawing of Wilson’s schoolhouse, which was given me many 
years ago by the artist, Mr. Weaver. I have a sketch in colors by 
Helen taken from the other side of the building which is more 
picturesque, but the building is the same. There was an old lady 
who died here two years ago who was a scholar of Wilson's in that 
house. * * * When we were children, father often diverged a lit- 
tle when taking us to Bartram’s garden, to visit the place where 
his old friend lived and suffered. I do not think there is an inch 
of ground in that locality that remains the same. It was a short 
distance from what was then called the Gray’s Ferry road. I was 
not seven years old when Wilson died, and my memory of him is in 
pictures as childhood’s memory always is. I remember him offering 
me a Baltimore yellow bird he had shot in the woods, when coming 
to our house in the country, and my decided refusal to touch it. 
But I remember perfectly his brilliant eye, and hair black as an In- 
dian’s and as straight. Within the last three years I have received 
several letters from gentlemen engaged in literary pursuits asking 
for anecdotes of Wilson’s career. My reply has always been, that 
Ord’s Life comprises all that need be known of his actual labors.* 


* There have been some half dozen «“ Lives” or formal biographies of Wilson, 
aside from innumerable sketches, notices, etc. Ord’s was an early one, among the first 
of any consequence ; it is prefixed to his edition of Wilson. There is one by the Rev. 
W. H. Hetherington in the Edinburgh (Jameson’s) edition of Wilson in Constable’s 
Miscellany. The other Edinburgh edition of Wilson, (Jardine’s) has a biography by Sir 
William Jardine. By far the most complete and accurate is Grosart’s «« Poems and 
Literary Prose of Alexander Wilson,” (2 vols., 16mo, Paisley, 1876), which contains 
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But I think that a great moral lesson may be drawn from his life. 
When a man in seven years becomes famous in a path of science 
and as a draughtsman whose birds live forever, without any other 
help than the cheering voice of friendship to aid him in his new stud- 
ies, it seems almost a miracle. When we think of Wilson shouldering 
his-gun and knapsack and setting out for the wildness, not only of 
nature but of ignorance and prejudice, and after months of weary- 
ing travel, returning with his drawings and specimens, worn out 
with fatigue and oppressed by poverty, to sit down to the com- 
position of a work as truthful, as beautiful and as charming to read 
as any romance, what a sermon on the virtues of faith and perse- 
verence! And to all his other trials was added the fact that killed 
him—the dishonesty of his publisher.+ 

You give me so much pleasure when I learn that you have 
been speaking of my father, for you know and estimate him as he 
justly deserves. He was very fond of you, and always spoke of 
you as a true worker for the improvement of mankind, and a zeal- 
ous enemy of humbug. 

I do not know whether I ever mentioned to you, that the plates 
father engraved for Ord’s Work on Animals { are lost. I enquired 
of his executor, Mr. Williamson, about them, and he told me they 
were not among his effects. * * * I sit here a prisoner and all the 
past comes vividly before me; the dead arise and mingle with the 
living. 

Your friend, 


Pror. S. S. HALDEMAN. Matcvina Lawson. 


the most extensive collection of Wilson’s letters, and the most nearly complete gather- 
ing of his poems, speeches, autobiographical fragments, etc.,—in short, his literary work 
aside from his ornithology. The poetry and the miscellaneous matter make two con- 
siderable volumes ; perhaps Wilson actually wrote and published a quantity of this not 
much less than the whole amount of his ornithology—a fact of which few are aware. 
His poetry may be summed, ina word, as pretty bad, though not without the spark here 
and there. Some of it crept into early volumes of the Ornithology; but not much. ‘lhe 
tradition runs, that Wilson asked Major I , (a distinguished naturalist,) how he 
liked the work; the latter replied that he liked it, «all but the poetry; ’’ and Wilson 
seems to have taken the hint. I think that on the whole Ord’s mild but firm remarks 
on this subject indicate better judgment than Grosart’s encomiums, 


+ History calls it «« dysentery.” 


¢ See, toward the close of Ord’s letter herewith: the proofs Ord speaks of exhibit- 
ing in London were doubtless from these plates. But I do not think they were ever pub- 
lished, Ord is the author of many papers on natural history, but-published no illustrated 
work on mammals, that I know of. 
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[1.: A. WILSON fo A. LAWSON. | 


Dear SIR Pittsburgh Feby. 22d 1810. 
From this first stage of my Ornithological pilgrimage, I 
sit down with pleasure. to give you some account of my adventures 
since we parted. On arriving at Lancaster, I waited on the Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, and such other great folks as were likely 
to be useful tome. The Governor received me with civility, passed 
some good natured compliments on the volumes, and readily added 
his name to my list. He seems an active Man, of plain good sense, 
and little ceremony. By Mr. Leech. I was introduced to many 
members of both houses, but I found them, in general, such a piti- 
ful, squabbling, political mob, so split up, and justling about the 
mere formalities of legislation, without knowing anything of its 
realities, that I abandoned them in disgust. I must, however, ex- 
cept from this censure a few intelligent individuals, friends to Sci- 
ence, and possessed of taste, who treated me with great kindness. 
On Friday evening I set out for Columbia, where I spent one day 
in vain. I crossed the Susquehannah on Sunday forenoon, with 
some difficulty, having to cut our way through the ice for several 
hundred yards, and passing on to York, paid my respects to all the 
literati of that place without success. Five miles north of this 
town lives a very extraordinary character, between 80 and 90 years 
of age, who has lived by trapping Birds and animals[*] these 30 
years. Dr. Fisher carried me out in a sleigh to see him, and pre- 
sented me with a Tolerable [sic] good full length figure of him ; 
he has also promised to transmit to me such a collection of facts 
relative to this singular Original, as will enable me to draw up an 
interesting narrative of him for the Port Folio. I carried hima 
half a pound of snuff of which he is insatiably fond, taking it by 
handfuls. I was much diverted with the astonishment he expressed 
on looking at the plates—he could tell me anecdotes of the greater 
part of the first volume, & some of the second. One of his traps, 
which he says he invented himself, is remarkable for ingenuity and 
extremely simple. Having a letter from Dr. Mulenburgh to a 
Clergyman in Hanover, I passed on through a well cultivated 
country, chiefly inhabited by Germans, to that place, were a certain 
Judge Hustetter took upon himself to say, that such a book as 
mine ought not to be encouraged; as it was not within the reach 
of the commonalty ; and therefore inconsistent with our Republi- 
can institutions![+] By the same mode of reasoning, which I did 








* Sic, Wilson might have better said « Birds and other animals.’’ Ord helped the 
Ms. by printing “ birds and quadrupeds.” 

+This sentiment of the staunch Republican judge has become historical through 
Wilson, but it has perhaps not been known before who the person was, for Ord sup- 
pressed the name. Ord’s print italicizes the whole sentence after the word « ought,” 
but Wilson’s Ms. is not underscored, except at the word Hustetfer, nor is the punctua- 
tion or capitalization of the Ms. preserved in the print. 
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not dispute, I undertook to prove him a greater culprit than my- 
self, in erecting a large elegant three story Brick house, so much 
beyond the reach of the Commonalty as he called them, and con- 
sequently grossly contrary to our Republican institutions. I har- 
angued this Solomon of the Bench more seriously afterwards, 
pointing out to him the great influence of Science on a young 
rising Nation like ours, & particularly the science of Natural His- 
tory, till he began to show such symptoms of zmfellect, as to seem 
ashamed of what he had said. From Hanover I passed through 
a thinly inhabited country, and crossing the North mountain at a 
pass called Newman’s Gap, arrived at Chambersburgh, whence I 
next morning returned to Carlisle, 30 [?] miles, to visit the rever- 
end Doctors of the College. During my stay here, which was 
two days, I examined a remarkable Cave about a mile from the 
town. About 300 yards from the spot is a farm house, where I 
halted to procure a candle and with that, and a brand of fire, I 
arrived at the mouth of the cave, which is at the bottom of a per- 
pendicular clift [szc] of limestone rocks of 40 or 50 feet in height. 
The entrance is about 9 feet high & rather more in breadth—the 
roof nearly horizontal, the floor, dry and smooth, was studded with 
numerous transparent pillars of ice from three to 4 feet high, & 6 
or 8 inches in diameter, occasioned by the droppings from above— 
Twas early in the morning. One solitary Winter Wren had taken 
possession of the place, who with some reluctance gave way to me. 
I lighted the candle and with that in one hand and the firebrand 
in the other, I began slowly to explore the confines of this silent 
and gloomy cavern. In some places the roof rose to the height 
of 20 feet; in others it was so low that I was forced to stoop. I 
was obliged to thrust my lights into every crevice to observe its 
appearance. In this manner I advanced, sometimes winding, once 
or twice turning at right angles, for upwards of 300 yards till I 
came to a place where the cave seemed to separate into several 
paths—the walls were wet and miry and at my feet were several 
springs of water perfectly clear, standing in little hollows, but not 
running ones. Here I stuck down my lights, and sat down ona 
shelving part of the bottom to indulge in a train of solemn and 
melancholy contemplations, that forc’d themselves on my mind in 
this gloomy & silent recess. On my return I picked up several 
Bats that hung in a seeming torpid state from the sides of the 
cave, and wrapping them in my hankerchief put them in my 
pocket. On reaching the tavern I was relating to several people 
in the barroom, my mornings expedition, when two of the Bats, 
feeling the influence of the stove, had disengaged themselves from 
my handkerchief, & were flying round the room to the surprise of 
the company.[*] The towns of Chambersburgh and Shippensburgh 


*The whole of the’ passages describing this visit to the cave are omitted in the Ord 
print. 
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produced me nothing. Sunday the 11th I left the former of these 
places in the stage; and in 15 miles began to ascend the alpine 
regions of the Alleghany Mountains, where adove, around & below 
us, nothing appeared but prodigious declivities, covered with 
woods, and the weather being fine, such a profound silence pre- 
vailed among these aerial solitudes, as imprest the soul with awe, 
and a kind of fearful sublimity. Something of this arose from my 
being alone, having left the stage several miles below. These 
high ranges continued for more than one hundred miles, to Greens- 
burgh 32 miles from Pittsburgh ; from thence the country is nothing 
but an assemblage of steep hills and deep valleys, descending 
rapidly till you reach within 7 miles of this place, where I arrived 
on the 15th. We were within two miles of Pittsburgh when sud- 
denly the road descends a long and very steep hill where the Alle- 
ghany river is seen at hand on the right stretching along a rich 
bottom, and bounde[d] by a high ridge of hills on the west. After 
following this road, parallel with the river, & about a quarter of a 
mile from it—through a rich low valley, a cloud of black smoke,[*] 
at its extremity announced the town of Pittsburg, On arriving at 
the town, which stands on a low flat, And looks like a collection 
of Blacksmiths shops, Glass houses, Breweries, Forges and Fur- 
naces, the Monongahela opened to the view on the left running 
along the bottom of a range of hills so high that the sun at this 
season sets to the town of Pittsburgh at a little past four. This 
range continues along the Ohio as far as the view reaches. The 
ice had just begun to give way in the Monongahela, and came 
down in vast bodies for the three following days. It has now be- 
gun in the Alleghany, and at the moment I write it is one white 
Mass of rushing ice.[+] The country beyond the Ohio to the west 
appears a mountainous & hilly region. The Monongahala is lined 
with Arks, usually called Kentucky Boats, waiting for the rising of 
the river, & the absence of the ice, to descend. A perspective 
view of the town of Pittsburgh at this season, with the numerous 
arks and covered keel boats preparing to descend the Ohio, the 
grandeur of its hills, and the interesting circumstance of its three 
great rivers—the pillars of smoke rising. from its Furnaces Glass- 
works &c. would make a noble picture. I began a very diligent 
search in this place the day after my arrival for subscribers and 
continued it for fourdays. I succeeded beyond expectation having 
got I9 names of the most wealthy & respectable part of the in- 
habitants. The industry of this town is remarkable; every body 
you see is busy; & asa proof of the prosperity of the place an 


*Under these words, Wilson subscribes the words, “‘ Success Business,’’ without 
context : showing that the object of his journey was brought uppermost in his mind 
in penning this evidence of prosperity. ; 

+Ord prints it thus; “the river presents a white mass of rushing ice.” 
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eminent lawyer told me that there has not been one suit instituted 
against a mercht. of the town these three years! The Glass 
Houses, of which there are 3, have more demands for Glass than 
they are able to answer. Mr. Bakewell the proprietor of the best, 
shewed . . . yesterday a Chandelier of his manufacture highly orna- 
mented, . . . for which he received 300 dollars. It would ornament 
the .. . in Philada. and is perfectly transparent [*] Gentlemen here 
assure me that the road to Chilicothe is impassable on foot by 
reason of the freshe[t]s. I have resolved to navigate a small Bat- 
teau which I have bought, & named the OrniTHOLOGIST, down to 
Cincinatti [sic], 528 miles, myself; intending to visit five or 6 
towns that lie in my way. From Cincinatti I will cross over to the 
opposite shore, & abandoning my boat make my way to Lexington, 
where I expect to be ere your letter can reach that place. Had I 
gone by Chilicothe, I would have missed five towns, equally large 
as it. Some say I ought not to attempt going down by myself— 
others think I may—I am determined to make the experiment, the 
expense of hiring a rower being considerable. As soon as the ice 
clears out the Alleghany, and the weather will permit, I shall 
shove off, having everything in readiness. I have ransacked the 
woods and fields here without finding a single bird new to me, or 
indeed anything but a few snow birds and sparrows. I expect to 
have something interesting to communicate in my next. Please 
send me finished proof of the plate you have begun, and while it 
is absent begin another. Direct to me at the Post Office Lexing- 
ton. If Conrad will allow me to publish those birds of Clarks[T] 
I wish you to begin that next. My friends will please accept 
through you my best wishes and kindest respects, and I regret 
that while the grand spectacle of enormous mountains, regions of 
expanded forests, glittering towns & noble rivers are passing in 
rapid succession before my delighted view they are not beside me 
to enjoy the varying scenery ; but as far as my pen will enable me 
I will frcely share it with them, and remember them affectionately, 
untill I forget myself. 


Yours most sincerely 


Mr. Lawson. ALEx WILSON 


Frid. 23. My Baggage is on board I have just to despatch this 
and set off. The weather is fine & I have no doubt of piloting my 
Batteau in safety to Cincinatti. Farewell! God blessyou. A. W. 





*The breaks in these sentences are at the place of the seal, where the paper is 
gone. Ord omits the three sentences. 


+Here is a very interesting allusion, suppressed in Ord’s print. It refers, of course, 
to the three species procured by Lewis and Clarke—-Lewis’s Woodpecker, Clarke’s 
Crow and the Louisiana Tanager, which were published in the next (the third) vol- 
ume of Wilson’s work, engraved by Lawson on plate xx. 
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[Il.: G. ORD fo ALEXANDER WILSON. | 


London, Fune 25— 1820. 

DEar Sir, 

This being Sunday morning, and all quiet in our house, 
I embrace a leisure moment to inform you that we arrived here 
in four weeks, toa day, from our departure on board the Steam- 
boat in Philada. We were truly fortunate in a good ship, an excel- 
lent captain, abundance of provisions, agreeable company, and, to 
crown all, moderate weather: we did not experience a single 
storm the whole passage. England is certainly a fine country. 
We landed at the famous watering place Brighton, fifty-two miles 
from London, and were much pleased with the rural scenery on our 
way to the Metropolis. The roads and stage coaches in this coun- 
try excite our astonishment; as much as we had heard of them, 
yet the reality exceeded expectation. I much question if any 
country can afford such facilities to the traveller as England. 

I would speak of London, if I knew where’ to begin, or had 
time for the narration; but I must content myself with a few ob- 
servations, and wait until we meet, before I can enter fully upon 
the subject. London is a noble city; its public and private build- 
ings; its improvements for convenience, for pleasure, for general 
utility, excite our astonishment ; evidences of its enormous wealth 
crowd upon one at every turn. And when one views its immense 
population, one cannot but admire the regulations of its police, 
which appear to keep this motley mass in excellent order. Iam 
sorry to say that our city falls far short of London with respect to 
its police; and, as far as my observations have extended, we are 
more subject to disturbances, and avoidable noise. The continual 
passage of coaches, wagons, carts, &c. causes an incessant noise, 
which from the circumstance of its being incessant, in a short time 
ceases to be disagreeable to a stranger: the native heeds it not. 
But you observe no one striving for precedence in the street: a 
line of fifty coaches &c. &c. &c. passes on, and is sometimes obliged 
to pause from some interruption, without a ‘damn your eyes, why 
don’t you move faster?’ or a fight as we often witness among its 
advocates of liberty and equality in America, the Irish porters. 

Of all the great buildings of London, not one has given me so 
much pleasure as the Cathedral of St. Paul. It is the master piece 
of Sir Christopher Wren, and not only does honour to his genius, 
but to the nation that caused its erection. The eye is never tired 
of gazing upon this magnificent structure. When I first entered 
its walls, I was filled with awe ; but when I reached the centre, and 
cast a look up to the dome, a chill of delight ran through my whole 
frame, and my eyes were moistened with tears. The late Sir B. 
West is interred in the crypt of this church; with Sir J. Reynolds, 
Barry, Opie, Nelson and some others. In the church there are 
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some good monuments: the group representing the death of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby is excellent. The 52d exhibition of the Royal 
Academy is still open. There are but few good pictures there, 
though the collection is numerous. Leslie has but one piece, en- 
titled Londoners gipsying, which has much spirit; I like it much. 
Ward has laboured, with considerable success, a Cossack horse, 
represented as trotting; but the artist has given proof of a total 
ignorance of the laws of muscular motion. 

I was yesterday at the British Museum, and had the satisfaction 
of viewing the spoils of Athens, and of cursing the scoundrel that 
committed the sacrilegious depredation, Lord———— The Egyp- 
tian head is not the real Memnon ; but I was told that arrangements 
are making to convey also to England this wonder of the world. 
When will the destruction of these modern Goths and Vandals 
end? The zoological collection is not extensive or very valuable ; 
but the minerals and fossils are great and highly to be prized. The 
collection from Herculaneum is inestimable. 

I had with me a proof of your Elk, Ground Hog, Lizard, Big- 
horned Sheep, Antelope, and the last Hawk of Wilson’s 9th vol. ; 
all of which I presented to Dr. Leach,[*] who has the care of the 
zoological department of the Museum, a young man full of intelli- 
gence and zeal. There were two naturalists in company ; and they 
all viewed your Elk and Ground Hog with astonishment. They 
united in declaring that such work could not be produced in Eng- 
land. I asked whether or not they thought Scott was equal to the 
task; they replied that Scott and Milton could produce fine pic- 
tures, but not such representations of nature. This is a big feather 
for your cap, my friend. 

By the bye, when Leach saw the Antelope, and was told that I 
had erected it into a new genus, an account of which was published 
some time ago in the Journal de Physique of Paris,[+] he laughed, 
and said that a paper on this very subject was about to be published 
in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, and was written by 
one Smith,[{] whom I saw in Philadelphia, and to whom I showed 
the animal in Peale’s Museum. So you see that Iam to windward of 
Smith. I am happy to find that the naturalists are satisfied that I 
was right in establishing a new genus for the animal.[$] Give my 
respectful compliments to Mrs. Lawson and the children. I have 
merely room to say that Joseph and myselfare in good health. He 


* Dr. W. E. Leach, who died of overwork soon. 

+ Genus Antelocapra, Ord. Journ. de Phys. lxxxvii, 1818, p. 149. 

¢ This allusion, with scant courtesy, is to Major Hamilton Smith, whose paper on 
Antilope furcifer, the one here meant, appeared in the Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xiii, p. 
28, pl 2, in 1822. 


§ Not only so, but later naturalists raise Ord’s genus into a separate family of rumi- 
nants. 
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is delighted with London,—is married to some woman who came out 
in the Tontine with a son. I know her not. Perkins and he seem 
to be doing well, though the Bank has not employed them. We 
expect to go to France in a week or ten days. God bless you my 
dear friend, 


G. Orb. 


[11. : CHARLES L. BONAPARTE /o MR. LAWSON. | 


Florence October 5 1829 
My Dear M.r Lawson 

I can hardly suppose that you have forgotten 
me, or so little cared about me, as never to drop me a line since I 
left your happy country! ... Yet I have never received any thing, 
neither a line nor a proof-sheet, & was it not for a few hints I re- 
ceived long ago from M.r Cooper, I should be perfectly in the 
dark of your labours so interesting to me, as I am about your 
health & prosperity of your excellent family to which I bear the 
warmest interest. 

The present will be delivered to you & in your own hands, by 
our excellent Nurse, Mrs. J. Dougherty who leaves the care of my 
children to return to her own, in her own country. Though la- 
menting very much her departure, we cannot blame her. I will 
give you no details about my mode of living, health & family as T 
doubt not you will get out of her as many details as you like: she 
will also remit into your hands several lithographies & engrav- 
ings by my Sister in law, in order to complete your set. One of 
the first represents my house & garden in Rome. I have joined to 
them a small marble back [?] to prevent your proofsheets to be 
carried by the wind; on it, is represented, in a new mode of en- 
graving, the celebrated church of St. Peter. I hope you will con- 
sider the intentions of the giver, more than the gift in this occa- 
sion & be assured that it is the most friendly & kind. I received 
only a month ago the third volume of the Ornithology & was well 
pleased with the two plates I had not yet seen, that of the Grouse es- 
pecially. “Lawson can donowrong” but that confounded Rider has 
enraged us toa pretty considerable extent. Look at volume first all 
the red and orange tints have been obliterated! . . . Shame upon him 
for employing such colours! I doubt not that all the plates for volume 
4.th are engraved (the Condor & six plates of Waders) & that you 
are now at work for vol. 5.[*] Mr. Cooper was to furnish the draw- 
ings & the birds as well as all the directions & you were to begin by 
a plate composed of the Canada Crane, a large Godwit with a 
black tail, & the young Phenicopterus & go on with the Pelican, 
Gulls &c. I am going to send the MS. for vol. 4. which will I 





*The third volume of Bonaparte’s Ornithology was published in 1828; the fourth 
(with the Condor and Waders) not until 1833; and there never was a fifth volume, 
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hope be out next spring. Of the plates, if I mistake not, the Con- 
dor only was paid for. I hope Messrs Carey & Lea have punctually 
paid for the others either on their own account se I should 
prefer) or on mine. The only point not well settled between us 
was the price of the plates, which they wanted to be the original 
price (60) while I thought it but just that they should be paid (90) 
the price of the Condor. But I hope by this time you have come 
to an agreement, & at all events Mess.rs Carey & Lea have certain- 
ly paid you as my agents in the case. Write me all about it & do 
send me a proof or two of the new plates. Every letter or pack- 
age sent for me to Mess.rs De Rham [—?] & Moore at New York 
(in case no ship would sail from Philadelphia to Leghorn) is sure 
to reach me with safety & expedition: I cannot be left any longer 
in the dark. In the mean time I shall be delighted to hear from 
you all the news. I shall also probably send you a drawing done 
under my own eyes to engrave & you must be pleased with it & 
do it justice, as it will be accompanied by the bird. Present my 
best wishes to M.rs and Miss lawson, who must by this time be 
quite an artist & believe me sincerely your most affect friend 
CHARLES L. BONAPARTE 
Pr of Musignano 


REPUDIATION: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE.—IIL. 


I. 

“T*HROUGHOUT the brief period which intervened between the 
| surrender at Appomattox and Secretary McCulloch’s decla 
ration of war to be made upon debtors for the benefit of creditors 
whether public or private, the Union, as a whole, presented to 
spectators throughout the world a picture of prosperity and power 
the like of which had never before been known, attained, as it had 
been, in the less than half a dozen years that had elapsed since the 
London 7imes had so insolently notified our people that not even 
a single British shilling would be furnished for enabling us to carry 
ona war having for its object the maintenance of our national life. 
Thousands of millions of dollars had been since required for that 
purpose, and yet so admirably had our people responded to the 
heavy demands that our foreign debt at the date of the death of 
President Lincoln must have been little, if even at all, greater than 
it had been on the day in which he had taken possession of the 
Chair of State. Almost millions of men, north and south, had 
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been summoned to the field, and yet so quietly had vast armies 
melted away that their return to civil life had caused scarcely a 
ripple in the societary movement. A thoroughly protective sys- 
tem had given to manufacturing industries an impetus which prom- 
ised, with the return of peace, to give to the nation that industrial 
independence of which it had before stood so much in need. A 
distinctive national currency had given us that monetary indepen- 
dence whose admirable effects soon after exhibited themselves in 
enabling us to pass unharmed throughout a monetary crisis the 
most severe that Britain had ever known. Judicious governmental 
aid had enabled private enterprise to give to the world, and with 
a celerity wholly unexampled, a great highway by means of which 
Europe and Asia, to a great extent, now make their exchanges 
with each other. Magnificent as were these various movements, 
and great as was their demand for service upon the several depart- 
ments of the government, never, even for a moment, were they 
allowed to interfere with the various civil service operations that 
had been entered upon in the peaceful period by which the war 
had been preceded. So remarkably had this been the case that 
foreign journalists were disposed to characterize as “ mere affecta- 
tion” the calm and quiet references to public works unconnected 
with the great contest, which found their place in each and every 
of the annual messages of President Lincoln. 

II. Such having been the picture presented for the world’s con- 
sideration by the loyal states, and by it regarded as representing 
the Union at large, let us now look within the Union to see how 
widely different was that presented by the states which so recently 
and so earnestly had sought to bring about that Union’s dissolu- 
tion, as follows: 

The first and most striking fact that thus presents itself for con- 
sideration is that of the existence of four millions of men, women, 
and children who just previously had been emancipated so far as, 
and no further than, that they could no longer be held as property 
to be disposed of at private sale, or on the auction block, at the 
pleasure of their owners: a concession to the anti-slavery feeling 
of that extreme north whose monetary movements have been 
heretofore described, so small in real value that it may even now 
be doubted if the position of the subject class has not been by it 
essentially deteriorated. When Prussia emancipated her serfs the 
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statesmen by whom the movement was so successfully engineered, 
fully appreciating the fact that liberty and land travelled always 
side by side, most carefully adjusted the relations of laborer 
and proprietor and thus enabled emancipation to come so gradu- 
ally and gently that in an article on the subject published some 
ten years since it was clearly shown that after a lapse of more 
than half a century some of the provisions of the arrangement 
were yet in process of being carried into full effect. So, too, since 
then has it been with the Russian emancipation, the government 
having not only arranged with the utmost care for partition of the 
land, but having also provided monetary machinery by means of 
which the new arrangements might be carried into practical ef- 
fect with the smallest possible inconvenience or injury to either the 
master or his serf. Widely different from this, our statesmen, if so 
they may be styled, seem wholly to have forgotten that while re- 
leasing the slave from obligation to work they had also released 
the master from all obligation to provide food, clothing, or shelter 
for the workers; the power of the man who owned the land re- 
maining almost as absolute as it previously had been, his duties to 
himself as owner of the slave, or to the slave himself, having mean- 
while wholly disappeared. Independent both, they stood among 
the ruins of a long established system, chaos having taken the 
place of order and neither one having power to help the other. 
III. Side by side with the millions of people whose condition 
is above described there were twice the number of. whites who but 
recently had been their owners, and generally accustomed so to 
treat them in reference to food, clothing, shelter, and medical at- 
tendance, that whereas the white slaves of Ireland, as Thackeray 
has told us, had been “starving by millions,” they exhibited 
a natural increase of numbers without parallel, as there is reason 
for believing, in the history of the world. It is usual among 
economists, advocates of the Malthusian doctrine, to treat a du- 
plication of the people of the United States in twenty-five years as 
a purely natural one; and yet, when allowance is made for immi- 
gration we find that for the whites forty years is the shortest period 
which may safely be assumed, that being, as nearly as it can be 
estimated, a full third more than that required for similar growth 
of our colored population. All this was, however, on the instant, to 
be changed. The late slaves were now to be regarded as free, and 
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as entitled to receive wages, but from what quarter could money 
be drawn with which to pay them? While liable to be bought 
and sold they constituted property whose exchangeable value 
could have been little less than $2,000,000,000, and upon which mon- 
ey could at any time be borrowed as readily as upon the houses and 
lands of the people of northern and eastern states. All that pro- 
perty had, however, disappeared, and with it the circulating notes 
of their numerous banks, the banks themselves, and the circulating 


capital of individuals, leaving little in the hands of late owners of 
thousands of millions of available property but land more or less 
exhausted and entirely destitute of monetary value. Adding now 
to this the destruction, more or less, of farms and farm houses, 
villages, towns, mills, mines and roads of every kind, we have 


presented to us a scene of ruin the like of which can be found 
no where in history, in reference to any civilized portion of the 
_ human race, to have been accomplished in so brief a_ period. 
It was a scene calculated to excite the utmost feeling of sym- 
pathy even among those who had most opposed those proceedings 
of the South which had led to its existence, but it is desired here 
to speak only of the justice that was there and then demanded at 
the hands of northern men whose prosperity and power, at that 
date, has been above exhibited, doing this as follows : 

IV. To North-eastern agitation mainly is it due that those mil- 
lions of colored chéldren, old and young, who had been accustomed 
to be fed, clothed, sheltered and otherwise provided for, had been 
deprived of the guardianship of their late owners, these latter 
having simultaneously been released from all obligation to pro- 
vide for the now emancipated freedmen, their wives and children. 
That guardianship had of necessity been assumed by the people 
of the North who thus had bound themselves to see to the adop- 
tion of such measures as would enable the land owner to pay to 
the laborer the wages he had earned, and the laborer to become, 
slowly and gradually perhaps but certainly in the end, and 
with profit to all, owner of the little piece of land that would make 
him really free. Both needed to be cared for and justice, leaving 
even statesmanship entirely out of view, imperiously demanded of 
the loyal states that as they had made the whole people of the 
South one before the law, they were bound, economically, so to 
treat them, recognizing the fact that any omission or commission 
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to which they might be prompted by recollection of the crime 
committed by the whites must certainly prove injurious to the 
poor and ignorant colored children upon whose guardianship they 
had now entered. Were there any such commissions or omissions? 
Let us see: 

(a.) Private property in land remained as it before had been, ac- 
cessible, so far as regarded the nation’s wards, only on condition 
of payment of rent. Public lands in the South, to the extent of 
forty-five millions of acres, were withdrawn from sale, settlement only 
being required. Land, however, had so little money value that to 
the poor negro, still chained by his poverty to the soil, this conces- 
sion really amounted to nothing whatsoever. 

(4.) Southern institutions of credit had disappeared. Was any- 
thing done tending toward renewal of their existence? Nothing 
whatsoever, and for the reason that banking, with the right to 
issue circulating notes, had been made a monopoly and mainly in 
favor of those Northern and Eastern states in which anti-slavery 
doctrines had most prevailed; and which were, for that reason, 
most responsible for care of the nation’s wards. 

(c.) Money had so entirely disappeared that the City of Mem- 
phis, desirous of enabling her people to have some little of the 
machinery of exchange, adopted an ordinance authorizing an 
emission of small bills to the extent of $10,000. Trivial as was 
this attempt at interference with the privileges of Northern and 
Eastern banks and bankers, it was promptly repressed by imposi- 
tion of a tax of ten per cent. upon all such interference with 
monopoly rights. 

(d.) The legal tenders had been limited to the $400,000,000 
supposed to be needed for circulation among the 20,000,000 ot 
people of the loyal states. Peace having brought with it not only 
a dozen additional millions of population, a third of whom were 
now for the first time entitled to claim wages in return for labor, 
but also a great enlargement of the field of occupation, an exten- 
sion of the circulation became an absolute necessity if anything 
like justice were to be recognized in the relations of the several por- 
tions of the Union; or, if the newly made citizens were to be 
enabled in any manner to profit of the extraordinary changes that 
in their interest, as we had been assured, had so recently been 
made. Directly the reverse of this, however, there came from 
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North and East, head and front of the great monetary monopoly, 
a cry for contraction so loud and so determined as since to have 
brought about a state of things without parallel in the civilized 
world; the whole amount of circulating notes of five dollars and 
upwards in actual use by the almost fifty millions of our present 
population, being now less than half that of the several descriptions 
of notes so used by the twenty millions of the loyal states on the 
day on which Secretary McCulloch announced his conversion to 
the doctrine of Repudiation by the bondholders of those contracts 
with the people by which they had bound themselves to accept 
greenback notes in payment of their claims. Of this half but 
little could by any possibility find its way southward, the property 
upon which money could before the war have been borrowed, 
having, to the extent of thousands of millions of dollars, been 
annihilated. Under such circumstances competition for the pur- 
chase of labor even to the extent at which it had previously ex- 
isted became an absolute impossibility, and in its absence the 
freedman must necessarily become more and more slave to the 
usurer, finding in him a far harder task-master than had been his 
former owner.* 

(¢.) The grand difficulty under which the South has labored 
may be found in the absence of those modes of rapid communica- 
tion among themselves, and with their Northern neighbors, which 
would most naturally have come into existence under a system 
which looked to the creation of an internal commerce, but whose 

* The new Germanic Empire having signalized its advent by a war upon the cir- 
culation similar to that in which our Treasury Ring has been engaged, the London 
Times describes the results that thus far have been obtained as follows: 

«The statements of Herr Von Schorlemer-Alst, who lately brought the subject 
before the Prussian Parliament, and the evidence of impartial persons, leave no doubt 
as to the misery which prevails among peasants who are duped by the village Shylocks. 
The same thing to be sure, is witnessed more or less wherever agriculture is carried on 
by men destitute of capital, and who live on the brink of extreme want. The hatred 
with which the Jews of Roumania are regarded by the country people springs from 
this cause ; poor as they are, the farmers are at once the enemies and assiduous cus- 
tomers of the money lenders. The ryot in India is equally helpless; he borrows on 
exorbitant terms and reduces himself to such a plight that not a few Anglo-Indians 
deplore the disappearance of the usurylaws. The historian Mommsen has graphically 
described the operation of similar cases in ancient Italy. The evil is, in fact, illus- 
trated wherever the tillers of the soil are poor. It would require the temerity of a 


philosopher to deny the possibility of social maladies such as those described by Herr 
Von Schorlemer-Alst,”’ 
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creation had been rendered absolutely impossible by an obstinate 
adherence to a policy which made of Liverpool the centre of Ameri- 
can exchanges, and of American roads a mere collection of parallel 
lines terminating in Atlantic ports. 

Bad as had been the state of things in that respect before the 
war its close exhibited one infinitely worse, the roads themselves 
being in a most dilapidated condition and the rolling stock that 
had before existed having, with some additions, become property 
of the government. Under such circumstances it would have 
seemed most natural that its present owners, the prosperous peo- 
ple of the North, having annihilated so nearly all of Southern 
property upon which money might otherwise have been borrowed, 
should release for the use of Southern people, black and white, 
the few millions worth of stock remaining in their hands. Di- 
rectly the reverse, however, the ruined people were required to 
purchase it and at prices so exaggerated as almost to forbid that the 
contracts should ever be carried into practical effect. Since then, 
as is shown in a document published by the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Lousiana and Texas 
have had grants of land amounting to about six and a half millions 
of acres, the Texas Pacific having had almost twice as much, mak- 
ing nearly twenty millions granted to the South and South-west ; 
those meantime made to the loyal North, and mainly for the 
benefit of those Northern and Eastern men who had already se- 
cured for themselves a monetary monopoly more searching and 
more complete than could anywhere else be found, are given 
by the same authority at nearly a hundred and sixty millions. 
Nevertheless, the states for whose benefit these latter had been 
made were precisely those which had most strenuously protested 
against the continuance of negro slavery ; those whose people had 
most gladly hailed a proclamation by means of which they had 
been placed in the position of guardians of four millions of poor 
and ignorant people utterly incapable without monetary aid of vin- 
dicating their claims to the freedom with which, nominally, they 
had been invested. 

(f.) From the hour that Secretary McCulloch united his for- 
tunes with those of the friends of “ honest money” who have so 
earnestly and successfully advocated the doctrine of repudiation 
by the bondholders of their contracts with the people, no effort has 
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ever been spared that seemed calculated to increase the burthen of 
public debt; non-interest bearing greenbacks having been replaced 
by interest bearing bonds, three per cents. having been replaced by 
sixes, and coin bonds having taken the place of those which bore 
upon their faces the agreement that although the interest thereon 
was payable in coin, the principal was payable in lawful money 
of the United States. To threats of contraction simultaneously 
held before the public eye, as has been already shown, the 
country stood indebted for the general paralysis which marked so 
large a portion of President Johnson’s administration, the pressure 
of debt becoming from day to day more severe whether as _re- 
garded the people or the government. To all the depression, 
however, there was one exception, that of cotton which con- 
tinued high in price for the single reason that throughout the 
cotton states all still remained in a state of chaos, the laborer 
needing to be paid and the land owner having no property that 
could be made available for raising the money with which to pay 
him. Pending this unhappy state of things, when justice to both 
blacks and whites imperiously required of the prosperous North 
material aid to such extent and in such form as would enable land 
and labor to co-operate for the common good, Congress in utter 
defiance of that provision of the constitution which forbids the 
imposition of export duties, did impose such duty on cotton, 
exported, and did collect from the ruined Southern people nearly $70, 
000,000 to be applied to payment of interest on those borrowed 
monies by whose aid the prosperous and powerful North had been 
enabled to carry into practical effect that annihilation of Southern 
property which followed necessarily upon the issue of President 
Lincoln’s proclamation. 

The more this proceeding shall be studied, and the more it is 
considered in connection with other facts that have above been 
given, must we wonder at the fact that an eminent New York 
Senator—one who, as I think, has never failed to give his support 
to measures tending to strengthen the great monetary monopoly 
which, more than anything else, has tended toward making eman- 
cipation the melancholy farce that it has now become—should 
have ventnred to twit Southern senators with the fact that, as he 
then told them, 
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«Of the $235,000,000 of revenue collected during last year by the government, 
$221,000,000 eame from twenty-seven states and $13,6co,000 from the eleven states of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Lousiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, of which $6,500,000 was from the tobacco 
taxes of Virginia, this vast revenue having been collected to pay pensions made neces- 
sary by the rebellion, to preserve the government and protect laws made at inestimable 
expense,”’ 


Can the reader now fail to wonder when, after the lapse of more 
than a dozen years from the surrender at Appotommax, such 
statements continue to be made in reference to a people, white and 
black, who had justice been done them would now, in all proba- 
bility, be so far advanced in prosperity that the calamitous events 
of the war would be already as far forgotten as are those which have 
so recently occured in the now prosperous France? Might he not, 
on reflection, arrive at the conclusion that the course of the latter 
had been directed by statesmen, whereas that of the former had 
been directed by the merest professional politicians on one hand 
and a corrupt Treasury Ring on the other ? 

In reply to this it will no doubt be said that side by side with 
provisions relative to the resumption which, as we are assured, has 
now taken place and which consists in piling up a large proportion 
of the little money of the country in New York vaults, banking 
has been freed, and if the Southern states continue destitute .of 
institutions of credit the fault rests with themselves and cannot be 
charged to account of the monopoly system instituted by Secretary 
Chase. That the reader may form a correct judgment on this 
subject, it is proposed here to show in what it is that the monetary 
freedom of which the lovers of «honest money”’ make so much 
account, differs from the state bank system that had been taxed 
out of existence to the end that the new one with all its serious 
defects might be allowed to take its place. ‘ 

Under the former, when any portion of the people of a state 
thought fit to club together to the end of establishing a new in- 
stitution of credit, the whole amount of capital became at once 
available for the commerce of the neighborhood. * To that came 
soon to be added the amount of circulating notes, and the deposits 
great or small as they might chance to be, the general result being 


that of almost, if not even quite, duplicating the machinery of ex- 
change, to the great advantage of the domestic commerce. 
Under the present system, on the contrary, the new bank has 
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been required to lend its capital to the government, paying in New 
York half a million of dollars for $400,000 of bonds. At the 
next step it receives $360,000 of notes, a fourth of which it is re- 
quired to put out of circulation either in its own vaults, or in 
those of some New York bank where it can be counted as re- 
serve. Of deposits, in the general ruin by which it has been sur- 
rounded, it has but little, but of even that little, in the almost 
total disappearance of private credit, the larger part is lent to New 
York banks at little more than nominal interest; the general re- 
sult being that a Southern bank is little more than an insignificant 
shaving shop, at which the few who can give any sufficient security 
can be shaved at treble or quadruple interest. 

Before the war the Southern and South-western states had two 
hundred and thirty-seven banks with capitals averaging nearly 
$400,000 and circulations averaging $300,000. Under the /ree 
system they have two hundred and five national banks with 
capitals averaging less than $200,000, two-thirds of which have 
been lent to the government; to the remainder being now to be 
added an average circulation of about $130,000. The general 
result of this process of free banking would seem therefore, to be 
that of greatly diminishing instead of increasing the facilities of 
exchange in the neighborhood in which it is placed. 

Taking now Georgia alone, Empire state of the South, we find 
her now under the /ree system to have twelve national banks, 
whose joint capitals but slightly exceed $2,000,000, all of which 
has been sent North to be lent to the Federal government. 
In return for this they have received less than $2,000,000 of 
circulation, a fourth of which is required to remain dead in their 
vaults, or on deposit at New York, to secure payment of deposits 
so insignificant in amount ($1,600,000) as scarcely to be worthy 
of the slightest notice. Under the state system the joint amount 
of banking capital, circulation and deposits, all available for pur- 
poses of the people of the state, exceeded $24,000,000. To- 
day, they scarcely exceed $3,000,000, the circulation alone of 
the little New England States having meantime grown from 34 to 
103 millions, a large portion of which is now lent at usurious in- 
terest throughout the South and West. Seeing all this, can we be 
much surprised at being now assured by a distinguished member 
of the Massachusetts delegation in Congress, that the system under 
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which the land of Georgia has become so nearly valueless is the 
very best to be found in all the world? Most assuredly so it is for 
the Shylocks who so promptly, after the close of the war, repu- 
diated their contracts with our taxpayers and thus doubled the 
burthen of public debt. 

Having studied these facts the reader can hardly fail to arrive 
at the conclusion, first, that nothing short of the most oppressive 
extortion could have enabled the banks to live at all even while 
receiving bonds bearing an average greenback interest of six per 
cent.; and second, that being now required to invest their whole 
capital in bonds bearing an interest of only four per cent., being 
little more, probably, than twice the amount of taxes, noth- 
ing short of a rate of interest ruinous to both proprietor and laborer 
can enable them to prolong their own miserable existence. So 
much for a free banking system that not only has in it no single 
element of freedom, but does secure, now and for all time, to a 
cold-blooded and selfish monied aristocracy a monopoly of power, 
the like of which can nowhere else be found, over the fortunes of a 
great people. Where that power rests, and how trivial is the 
counteracting force provided for the Southern states, is shown 
in the following figures : 

Number of Banks. Capital. Circulation. 

N. Y. and New England, 825 $256,000,000 $167,000,000 

14 Southern states, 205 40,000,000 27,000,000 

Striking as in the contrast here presented it would probably be 
almost doubled were it possible to show to what extent the capital 
of the country, in the present state of general distrust, is forced 
into New York. At this moment the Treasury is said to hold in 
its possession $400,000,000 that have been drawn from every part 
of the country, a large portion of which is understood to be on 
deposit, without interest, with New York banks and bankers whose 
connection with the Treasury Ring has so long existed and is now 
understood to be so complete. 

VI. Throughout the middle ages, and in many of the states of 
Europe the landlord owned the mill at which the poor tenant’s 
corn was required to be ground, and the oven at which his bread 
was required to be baked, taking for himself such proportions ot 
both as seemed to himself sufficient. 

Very generally such is understood to be the present course ot 
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procedure in the cotton states, the tenant agreeing to give half the 
product of his labor for the use of the land, and to bring the 
whole product to the landlord’s gin, allowing him then to pay 
himself. Side by side with the machinery thus provided for ena- 
bling the master to control his slave, stands the store at which the 
poor freedman can be supplied, on credit, and at prices dictated by 
the storekeper; the genera! result having thus far been that even 
with cotton at 16 to 18 cents per pound the poor slave has had 
but little left for himself at the close of the year. 

Step by step, however, since final adoption of the “honest 
money ’”’ system, now nearly five years since, the price of cotton 
has steadily declined, until the crop of the past year had fallen so 
low as actually, as we are told, to have brought active and 
well-to-do planters seriously in debt. Such having been the 
case with them, how must it have been with the nominally eman- 
cipated freedman, ground almost to powder as he before had been 
between the impoverished land owner and the greedy trader? 
The answer to this question may be found in the fact that an exodus 
is now in progress which threatens almost abandonment of a vast 
territory possessing every natural requisite for maintaining in pros- 
perity twenty times its present population. The causes of this ex- 
traordinary movement are so well exhibited in a recent article, 
coming evidently from one who thoroughly understands the situa- 
tion, that a part of it is here given, as follows: 

«The negro owns no lands, cotton gins or presses. He has nothing but a stout 
pair of arms and the will, such as it is, that God has given him to constitute his capital. 
Cotton has never been profitably produced in that way, but the negro thought he could” 
make a living at it, and he starts out first, by renting land at $10 an acre, stipulating 
by way of security for the rent, to put a certain number of acres in cotton, subject to 
a lien in the landlord’s favor against all other demands. Next he buys a mule, to be 
paid for when he has gathered his crops. Then implements and the provisions to carry 
him through. He also wants clothing for himself and family. He got all these, and 
much more, very much in the way his old master got them in the old times—he 


pledged the crop before he had started a plough, and went to work trusting in 
Providence. 

The majority of them worked hard, steadily and perseveringly; others worked 
faithfully, and many others made only a pretense of work. Most of the land was put 
in cotton, Help had to be hired to do the picking, and this cost at the rate of $1 per 
100 pounds of lint. To gin and bale the cotton the negro had to pay at the rate of $1 
per 100 pounds to put it in marketable shape. While he was engaged in harvesting 
the landlord, merchant, and his other creditors watched him closely. The cotton was 
delivered according to agreement, and when the time came for payment sold for what- 
ever price was just then quoted, the negro invariably coming out a loser, The result 
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of this kind of farming can easily be foreseen. As is well known the old planter’s 
wealth increased with the natural increase of the slaves. There was not much profit 
otherwise. But the negro, for the first few years after the war, cotton being then high, 
made something over and above expenses, and some of them became quite well off. 
Many were able to give security for the land by liens on mules, cattle and hogs; but 
then there came an overflow and only a small crop was made and the Sheriff took the 
cattle and mules, reducing the negroes’ capacity for recuperation. Undismayed, how- 
ever, he tried again, but the crop failed and the Sheriff came again and left but little 
for any purpose. In this way the negro has been getting poorer, and where there is 
poverty there is discontent and a desire for change,” 


To the end that this exodus may be fully carried out meetings 
have been held in various places, and especially in New York and 
Boston, with a view to give material aid to the flying slaves, for 
slaves they now are and to masters far more severe than had been 
those of the days before the war. What they really need, however, 
is that material aid to the whole body of Southern people, white 
and black, which has thus far been denied them, and will continue 
to be denied so long as the country shall continue to be ruled bya 
Treasury Ring which has for its sole object a steady enlargement 
of power whose exercise, thus far, has brought ruin to hundreds of 
thousands of our most valuable citizens, and now threatens with 
total ruin a most important portion of the Union. 

The CRIME, PAR EXCELLENCE, of the present century may be 
found in the facts of our having broken up the whole constitution 
of Southern society, and of having then subjected all its parts to 
a monetary tyranny without parallel in any country claiming to 
rank as civilized, and which from day to day sets more and more 
at defiance all efforts at their reconstruction. 

VII. Not content with having withdrawn from the. whole 
country South and West of New York and New England so 
large a portion of the circulating medium as almost to have re- 
duced commerce to a state of barter: not content with having 
taxed our people in depreciation of the monetary value of property 
to the extent of thousands of millions of dollars: not content with 
having ruined a large proportion of our most useful and enterpris- 
ing men: not content with having so destroyed the whole frame 
work of southern society as almost to have annihilated power for 
its reconstruction: not content with having forced states, counties 
and cities into following the example of repudiation initiated by 
Northern bondholders: not content with all these things the lovers 
of “honest money” have now entered on a further legal effort at 
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ousting the people, through their representatives, from all control 
of the instrument of exchange, doing this with the avowed intent 
thereafter to vest the same exclusively in men like to those 
to whose rapacity we have in the past been indebted for those fi- 
nancial crises of which the Mew York Times, their especial organ, 
has spoken rather approvingly as having enabled speculators to 
accumulate the large fortunes by which that city is so much dis- 
tinguished, and to create those palaces which stand almost side by 
side with the miserable tenement houses which now afford shelter, 
such as it is, to more than half of the city’s people. 

That the legal tenders are now, with or without the aid of the 
Supreme Court, to be finally “ wiped out” we learn from a para- 
graph recently given us by the same high authority in reference to 
the designs of the Treasury Ring in both New York and Wash- 
ington, and which reads as follows: 

«« The legal tender notes, if presented for redemption, will be redeemed, and unless 
during the next week, Congress shall pass some measure directing their disbursement 
for some specific purpose, they will be retained in the treasury, and whatever may be 


the extent of their redemption, no considerable change in the currency is to be appre- 
hended from this source. 


On the other hand, there is no ground for any fear as to a lack of currency. Bank- 
ing under our laws is entirely free, and the bank note circulation can be promptly and 
readily increased whenever the condition of business shall be such that an increase 
proves necessary. The legal tenders are now removed, let us hope forever.” 

The war thus announced to be made on the machinery of ex- 
change in daily use by the whole people of the country, is not 
only a crime for which the present leaders of the “ honest money” 
party should be held strictly responsible, but, as was well said by 
Talleyrand, in reference to the murder of the Duke d’Enghien by 
order of the Emperor Napoleon, it is “ worse than a crime, being a 
serious blunder” as will here be shown: 


At the date of the passage of the Resumption act the legal 
tender circulation amounted to $382,000,000. Since then it has 
been forced down until, nominally, it now stands at $346,000,000, 
showing a reduction of $36,000,000. If however, to this be now 
added the notes hidden away in Treasury vaults in entire defiance 
of Congressional orders, we shall find the reduction to be little, if 
indeed at all, short of $100,000,000. Have the national banks 
supplied the deficiency thus created? On the contrary, their 
nominal circulation has fallen from 354 to 322 millions. Why this 
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change? For the simple reason that the domestic commerce of 
the country having been almost ruined our people have little need 
for notes, and do not care to pay interest for their use. 

Such having been the course of things in the four years of ruin 
through which the last have passed, how must it be in the future 
when, either by decree of the Supreme Court or by means of 
management on the part of the Treasury Ring and its fellow con- 
spirators in New York and elsewhere, the greenback shall have 
been made wholly to disappear? Can the banks then add to their 
issues as is here proposed? Can they even maintain them at their 
present amount seeing that there will then remain nothing in 
which they can legally be redeemed, all the gold and silver of the 
country having been locked up in the Treasury, and all the green- 
backs having been retired if not even destroyed? Assuredly not. 

That the men who are now engineering this scheme see that 
paralysis the most complete must be the result of success in their 
war upon the “ best currency the country has ever had”’ scarcely 
admits of a doubt. What then is their object? For answer to 
this question let the reader study carefully a paragraph from the 
N. Y. Jimes, the highest authority in regard to “ honest money” 
schemes and schemers, here given as follows: 


“It is very certain that American agriculture is on the eve of serious changes and 
of great improvements. This must be, for it cannot go back and it cannot stay where 
it is. The greatest industry of the country cannot remain in an unprofitable or unsatis- 
factory condition, nor can it long remain without the use of adequate capital to invigor- 
ate it and give it full scope. Thousands of persons now idle 10k to it for employment, 
and if there were farms to rent there would be plenty of tenants for them. Every- 
thing seems ripe for the change. Half the farms in the country are ready to be sold 
if buyers would only appear ; and hundreds that can now be bought for less than their 
value twenty or thirty years ago need only some judicious outlay to make them as 
productive as ever. Few farmers can hope to provide their sons with farms of their 
own, and there is no place for these young men in the overcrowded cities. But to 
stock a rented farm is not so difficult a matter for a father intent ‘on starting a son in 
life. This would be easy to do if the farm could be rented on a long and satisfactory 
lease. But before this can be done the owner of the land must hold it as a permanent 
investment, and not as a property to be offered for sale to the first comer. When farm 
land is so held by the owners, there will be some probability, if not certaimty, that it 
will be permanently improved, and then such property will be eagerly sought for by 
tenants who will be able and willing to rent it on long leases, and cultivate it in a 
more productive and profitable manner than farms are now worked. And then will 
begin a new era in American agriculture, and one that seems to be very desirable.” 


Let him next remark that of all of our people’s pursuits there 
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remain but two that can be regarded as permanently profitable, 
those of the Shylocks on one hand and the Sheriffs on the other. 
From hour to hour property everywhere, by aid of the latter, is 
passing at merely nominal prices into the hands of the former, 
and if the “ honest money ” schemes now on foot can be fully car- 
ried into practical effect, the day must inevitably come when the 
predictions of the Zzses will be realized, and when we shall have 
established among ourselves the system it so much admires, one 
whose admirable features have just now been exhibited in an article 


of one of the most respectable of English journals (J/acmillan’s 
Magazine) which reads as follows: 


«« More than half the soil of the United Kingdom is nominally owned by some two 
thousand persons. According to a valuable analysis of the very ill-arranged and in- 
complete Parliamentary return of the land-owners of the United Kingdom, published 
in the Financial Reform Almanac for 1878, 421 persons are the owners of 22,880,755 
acres, or nearly 5,020,000 acres more than one-fourth of the total area of the United 
Kingdom. The mind is unable to grasp what such a monopoly costs the country, but 
certain features of it stand forth with a prominence, sufficiently notable. In a most 
absolute sense, the well-being of the entire population of some 32,000,000 souls is 
placed in the power of a few thousands. For these thousands the multitude toils, and 
it may be on occasion starves. Hence it is that all through rural England we have 
continually before us that most saddening of all spectacles, two or three families living 
in great splendor, and hard by their gates the miserably poor, the abject slaves of the 
soil, whose sole hope in life is too often the workhouse— that famous device against 
revolution, paid for by the middle class—and the pauper’s grave. Our land-owners 
have not merely burdened the land with their game preserves; they have tied it up, 
and actively conspired to prevent its due cultivation. Instead of rising to the true ne- 
cessities of the case, they cling to their game, make penal enactments about it, and 
struggle to augment the intensity of the evil which it is to the people, as if the very 
existence of the country depended upon hares and rabbits, In his absolute supremacy 
the land-owner overrides all justice, takes precedence of all ordinary creditors on its 
helpless tenants’ estates, and controls the system of cultivation, often in utter disregard 
of private rights or private judgment, and in addition secures to himself the absolute 
reversion of every improvement which the tenant may make on the land.” 


Seeing that. such is the tendency of the present system the 
question may be asked, “ Will our people submit to the establish- 
ment of such a plutocracy as has been thus proposed in the col- 
umns of the leading “honest money” journal of the country ? 
For answer we have the fact, that they have not yet rebelled 
against it although they have seen the product of the cotton plan- 
tation reduced in price two-thirds, those of the farm having expe- 
rienced a similar reduction, as is shown by the following figures 
given by a leading Chicago journal : 
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PRODUCTS. 1868. 1878. 

Flour, : ; $8.75 to $9.50 $3.10 to $3.50 

Oats, : 1.40 34 

Hay, perton, . 24.00 9.00 

Mess Pork, : 21.00 7.05 

Mess Beef, 32.00 14.50 

Butter, 45 10 

Cheese, . ‘ 19 .83 

The annual addition to our population is now not less than 1,500,- 

000, little, if indeed any part, of which is now absorbed by those pur- 
suits which make a market for the produce of the farm, and thus 
add daily to the monetary value of both labor and land. Asa 
necessary consequence of this there is a flood of emigration to the 
West without parallel in the past, with constant increase in the 
surplus of raw products seeking to find abroad the market that is 
denied them at home; and a diminution of ‘force resulting from 
a steady decrease of agricultural independence.* Great as have 
been the results in this direction so far obtained, they must be- 
come daily greater until at length it shall come to be seen by tax 
payers and interest payers of the Centre, South and West that 
they are merely working for the money jobbers who commenced 
the work of repudiation and thereby doubled the weight of taxes 
and interest they were required to bear. The day of that awaken- 
ing cannot now be far distant. When it shall have come the hold- 
ers of government bonds may perhaps be led to appreciate the 
fact that the example of repudiation set by the extreme East and 
North is likely to be fully followed out by the working men of the 
Centre, South and West. 


In further confirmation of the views above presented we have 





* According to statistics presented by Hon. W. D. Kelley, in a speech February 
14, 1879, it is estimated that since 1873, at least 1,880,000 people have gone from the 
east, and from Virginia and Kentucky, to the west and south, and as many as 500,000 
of them during 1878, while Dun, Barlow & Co., estimate that nearly 20,000,000 acres 
of unbroken new land have actually been settled during the past year. In comment- 
ing upon this Mr. Kelley says, ‘Thus does our vicious financial policy drive to the west 
those who make a market for agricultural produce, to become competitors in our already 
ruined agricultural market. Producers of both butter and cheese in the east, and 
wheat in the state of New York, are now beginning to feel the terrible effects of this 
competition, and many have already been ruined,” 
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now the great fact that the people of California, weary of the 
domination of a monied aristocracy the like of which can nowhere 
else be found among communities claiming to rank as civilized, 
have finally adopted a constitution so abounding in economic error 
that it had deserved to meet with nothing short of an unanimous 
rejection. That they should so have done ought now, by the money 
changers of the East, to be regarded as furnishing further evidence 
that the day of settlement with our whole people is near as hand. 
Repudiation in the East paved the way for Repudiation in the 
South and South-west; Repudiation there compels an exodus 
of the negro race.* Monetary rebellion in California follows suit. 
What and where next? Henry C. Carey. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Unity or THE New TESTAMENT. Together with a Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Prof. F. D. Maurice. 
First American edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This volume is the first of a series which is contemplated by 
the American Maurice Memorial, and is ultimately to embrace all 
of Frederick Maurice’s exegetical works, and perhaps his other 
principal hooks. Mr. Maurice has a large and, we believe, a grow- 


* Of all the journals of the country there is no one that more strenuously than the 
New York Times has advocated the Northern Repudiation which has so largely contrib- 
uted to the production of the present Southern Demoralization. How it speaks of the 
comparatively trivial Repudiation now in progress at the South is here shown, as follows: 

«« Whether the creditors of Tennessee agree to accept sixty or fifty per cent. of the 
debt due them, is a question which primarily concerns only themselves and the State. 
Whatever they do in the matter will be done under the pressure of apparent necessity. 
They are in a position akin to that of the victims of some brazen swindler and accom- 
plished thief, who having escaped with his plunder beyond the reach of extradition 
proposes to return to them one-half on the condition that they abandon all proceedings 
against him, Tennessee knows that its creditors are helpless It has robbed and 
cheated them, and now proposes as an act of grace to promise to pay one-half of the 
money it owes them. It only promises to pay, however, and it can give no guarantee 
that when the time for fulfilling the promise comes it will not repeat its thievish pro- 
cess, Still, the creditors must either submut or incur the risk of not getting anything. 
They are to decide, and third parties can have no wish to censure the decision.” 

Nore.-The views here and in the previous articles submitted for consideration by the 
reader, are littke more than a reproduction of those offered ten and twelve years since 
for consideration by Senator Henry Wilson and President Grant, the chief differeuce 
being to be found in the fact that much of what was then given as prophecy is now 
placed on record in history. 
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ing body of ardent admirers on this continent. His standpoint in 
theology is somewhat different from that of our religious parties 
in general. He is neither liberal nor orthodox, nor a compromise 
between the two. He is not a worshipper of the letter of the Bi- 
ble, nor is he an irreverent critic, approaching it with more desire 
to discover what is false in the common estimate of the book, than 
to discover the secret of the influence it has exerted in the lives 
and the thoughts of men. To discover that secret for himself 
and his own generation, to show how close the relation of the 
truths of the revelation to the difficulties and the problems of this 
age, is his chief purpose as an expositor. But it is not from the 
age that his thoughts take their start; it is from something more 
central. In his preface he says: “I have not indeed troubled the 
reader much with what are cad/ed practical reflections, first, because 
I have always found them very unpractical ; secondly, because I do 
not think it reverent to make use of the Bible, for the purpose of 
pointing a moral or adorning atale of ours. I believe it contains a 
revelation. I desire to ask what it reveals.” 

The Unity of the New Testament covers the first three gospels, 
and the Epistle of the Apostles James, Jude, Peter and Paul. In 
other works, the Gospel of Luke, the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the writings of the Apostle John are treated. This list goes over 
the whole of the New Testament,—the Gospel of Luke twice. The 
editor, Miss Peabody, has very properly appended his Warbdurto- 
nian Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, like The Unity, 
is out of print, and was published just before it. The two are 
closely related in manner and contents; they belong to the same 
period of his authorship. In some points they stand in contrast to 
his other New Testament commentaries, and we must say that we 
prefer the later among his exegetical works. Great as Maurice al- 
ways and everywhere is, the troublous times which began in 1848 
seem to us to have constituted an era in his history, which is re- 
flected in his writings. It made the scholastic and the clergyman 
a deeper and broader man, by throwing him into contact with “ all 
sorts and conditions of men.” The David that tended his father’s 
sheep, and played before Saul was a fine, brave, comely man; but 
the David that learned to rule over the discontented in the cave of 
Adullam, was a man of deeper insights. It was not for nothing 
that he was given the hardest class in the school to try his hand 
on. And Maurice’s Working Men’s College grew out of a genu- 
ine Cave of Adullam, in which the man learnt new lessons to teach 
to his age. In his earlier works,—his Lectures on National /:du- 
cation, his Letters to Ward, his Subscription no Bondage, even 
his great book 7he Kingdom of Christ,—there are traces of an ec- 
clesiastical limitation of sympathy, which he afterwards repudiates. 
From the Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer onward, the real greatness 
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of the man comes into clear light, and you feel that he belongs to 
all the churches, to all mankind. 

Not that we see any evidence of narrowness in this fine book. We 
can even understand its author's feeling that “ he would rather any of 
his works should go out of print thanthis.” It is not a formal com- 
mentary. Anything more unlike in its form to a volume of Lange, 
it would be hard to conceive. It does not aim to replace such 
works, for those who feel the need of them. For the details of 
critical scholarship, Mr. Maurice felt no liking. He did not even 
appreciate them at their full value. He was justly repelled by the 
excessive value set on them by those who are experts in such 
matters. He gives us, instead, a series of readings into the sense 
of the New Testament, always calm, thoughtful and sympathetic, 
as well as characterized by that profound spiritual insight, and that 
rare and genuine unction, which are characteristic of the man. He 
faces the difficulties and perplexities which readers of the New Testa- 
ment in these days must encounter, but not as an inventor of in- 
genious answers,—rather as one who dissolves difficulties in the 
light of a larger truth. He makes the reader who goes with him 
feel that most of these objections grow out of a rejection af the great 
primary truths of the gospel, and that those truths, when divested of 
some accretions of opinion, are themselves full of their own evi- 
dence,—evidence that the spirit of man cannot live without them. 
As for the unsympathetic reader, the impression is and must be 
distinctly different. One such said of him that he wrote a 
great many books “ to prove that Christianity is true, if important.” 
This caricature of his method is a very clever one; it does hit off 
his manner in part. He no more hopes to demonstrate his thesis 
than does a mathematician to prove the primary properties of num- 
ber. He believes that there is in human nature a somewhat to 
which the great Christian truths present themselves with self-evi- 
dencing force, similar to that which mathematical axioms have for 
the human reason. He does not believe that they will reach that 
somewhat with equal force and readiness in all states of the mind 
and the affections indifferently. But he sees that there is nothing 
else in man than that somewhat worth speaking to on such sub- 
jects. And he feels that if that organ of perception perceives the 
“importance ’’ of such truths, as the very food of its life, it cannot 
but believe them with a conviction of the most primal and inerad- 
icable nature. If in this sense Christianity be important, it must 
be true. 

Such a method may seem otiose to the ordinary type of theo- 
logian, who thinks it worth while to chase the sceptic from 
post to pillar over the field of controversy. Mr. Maurice does not 
deny all value to this other method of procedure, while he cannot 
adopt it as his own. He only doubts the permanent value of its 
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results, since its method is equally valid for all states of mind, the 
least spiritual equally with the most. And he fears that such a 
process has losses more substantial than its gains,—that the sceptic 
is at times robbed of convictions and truths which may have 
seemed, both to him and to his orthodox antagonist, inextricably 
intertwined with his doubts, but which he should have been taught 
to cherish as a precious possession, whose loss is irreplaceable. 
And on the assumption, ignored too commonly by both parties to 
such disputes, that Christianity is reality, is objective truth, it 
shows wisdom to believe that it needs only to be divested of mis- 
takes and accretions, to commend itself sooner or later to the minds 
of men. 


A SELECTION OF SPIRITUAL SONGS, with Music for the Church and 
Choir. Selected and arranged by Rev. Charles S. Robinson, 
1).D. Pp. 441, 8vo. New York: Scribner & Co. 


Hymnology is a special branch of literature, with its own ex- 
perts and enthusiasts. It is one which has made great progress 
in its practical aspects in this country and England, during the last 
thirty years, and to no one do the American churches owe more 
in this regard, than to Dr. Robinson of Brooklyn. His Songs of 
the Sanctuary opened a new era among American hymn-books, 
and by its excellence doomed to destruction the collections of 
rhymed preachments, Watts and water, with which the American 
churches were stocked. Since its appearance, the Reformed, the 
Lutheran, the Episcopal, the Presbyterian and the Methodist chur- 
ches have all adopted respectable collections of sacred song, and 
the less organized churches have each several of the same order. 
But the theoretical part of the subject is still altogether neglected 
both in England and America. We have no good history of Eng- 
lish hymnology ; our Wackernagel and our Kapp are still unborn. 
We have no good thesaurus of English hymns, such as Knapp, 
Rambach, Langbecker, Layriz and others have given Germany. 
The Hymnologia Christiana of Kennedy is spoiled by its anonymity 
and its unwarrantable changes. We have no decent hymnological 
index, giving the first lines of all our hymns, the authorship, the 
date of composition or at least of publication, and the place where 
genuine versions are to be found. We have, in a word, no way of 
testing the literary excellence of any hymn-book, except by com- 
paring it with the contents of some other hymn-book, American 
or English. 

Dr. Robinson’s Selection of Spiritual Songs does not seem to us 
to possess as much significance as did his Songs of the Sanctuary. 
It is as good a book, and even better, but it is not as much better 
as the means now at the disposal of a collector should have enabled 
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him to make it. We are living in the midst of the most product- 
ive period of English hymnology. Even that which originated 
with the Methodist movement of the last century, will not sustain 
a comparison with it. Since John Keble’s Christian Year, English 
hymnology has been enriched by a great addition to its store of 
native and translated hynins; the Oxford movement giving us 
great numbers from the Latin, and the Broad Church from the 
German. Dr. Robinson, however, makes far less use of these 
later hymns than we think their merits entitle them to. He fol. 
lows the old stream of English hymnology, which begins with 
Watts and comes down through Doddridge, Cowper, Mrs. Steele, 
Montgomery, Hastings and Kelly to our own times. In this he is 
no doubt controlled by the dominant taste of the churches for 
whom he compiles his Sedection, even more than by his individual 
preferences. The old hymns, even though not rich in matter nor 
fine in manner, have been associated with such tender memories, 
that they cannot be excluded from manuals of praise. And after 
all, there is a wealth of sober, thoughtful, but not profound or im- 
passioned, poetry in those staple hymn-writers, which, after a due 
winnowing, furnishes a good kernel for a hymn-book. 

To ascertain its relation to the Songs of the Sanctuary, we have 
counted the hymns which come under the first six letters in the 
alphabetical index and found them two hundred and forty-nine in 
number. Of these forty-two are new hymns, less than a sixth of the 
whole, while eighty-two in the older book have been omitted. Most 
of the omissions and of the insertions have been a gain, but not so 
the exclusion of John Byrom’s « Cheer up, Desponding Soul,” nor 
of the medizval German hymn “ Fairest Lord Jesus,” nor of 
Faber’s « Dear Saviour, ever at my side.” 

Of omissions, we have been most surprised that neither George 
Wither, nor John Mason are represented bya single hymn. Mason 
is the best of the old English hymn-writers, and the most manly. 
David Dickson is credited, on scant authority, with the authorship 
of « O Mother dear Jerusalem.” Of modern British writers, Thos. 
T. Lynch is not represented at all, Miss A. L. Waring by but one, 
T. H. Gill by but two hymns. Bonar is the most abundantly 
honored of all later poets, while the hymn-writers of the Oxford 
school are present only in their acknowledged master-pieces. 

Of foreign hymns, the greater part are designated only by the 
names of the translators. Thus Miss Winkworth stands for a 
number of German, and Mr. Neale for a group of Greek and Latin 
authors, and Mr. Caswall for St. Bernard. This objectionable prac- 
tice is not consistently followed, which makes it still worse. One 
of Luther’s hymns, for instance, is catalogued—funnily enough— 
under “ Luther, Rev. Martin, D.D.”—while his “ 47x feste Burg”’ 
is credited to Dr. Hedge as translator. 
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But after all deductions, the book is a good one, much above 
the average of American collections. Its author’s name will 
justly commend it to the attention of those who are in search of a 
manual of praise, and have not already received one from ecclesi- 
astical authority. 


ENGLISH ACTORS FROM SHAKESPEARE TO Macreapy. By Henry 
Barton Baker. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1879. 2 vols. 
pp. 308 and 311. “Amateur Series.” 


That love of the stage which seems inborn with so many silent 
spectators, keeps up a steady demand for books about actors, and 
here we have one that covers the whole history of the English 
theatre, from the time when it first deserved a record down to 
almost the last of its best days. The original appearance of this 
curious medley of fact and fiction, of anecdotes and biographies, in 
the Zemple Bar Magazine, goes far to account for the fact that it is 
full of repetitions and contradictions, of anachronisms and doubtful 
legends ; but the class of readers for whose use it is mainly intended 
are not very nice in their tastes, nor very critical in their judgment. 
Few of its stories are new, and perhaps fewer still of its new stories 
are true, or at least have any foundation other than that love of old 
legends that bids us believe in the Shakespeare mask, or the Bet- 
terton gloves, or any of the other pleasant fictions that meet us at 
every turn in the collections of our own Shakespeare worshippers. 
There is something in the evanescent glories of the stage, in the 
delight with which the names of great actorsare recalled, in the subtle 
qualities of their hold upon the public, that makes it impossible to 
give in strong, indelible characters, the exact reasons for popularity, 
and little characteristics are often hit upon by which men try to 
strengthen the memories of acting that has impressed them, in 
order to show the grounds of comparison with later players. Even 
with all the industry of the compiler of these volumes, the reader 
will find it hard to reconstruct for himself any standard by which 
to measure the excellence or judge of the success of the representa- 
tions of Garrick and Siddons, of the Kembles and the Keans, and 
of their respective schools of acting. The elements that go to 
make good actors and to secure their success and popularity, are 
curiously mixed. We see in this record of their early years, that 
Woodward was a public school boy ; Shuter, a Methodist ; Smith, 
the original Charles Surface, an Eton and Cambridge man; Sam 
Foote, an Oxford man, and Garrick and the later Kembles were 
also University men; while the elder Kean and Booth were, like 
many of the famous actresses, quite without education. Then, 
while there are the great names of those who have left only the 
memory of their own achievements, we can count up five genera- 
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tions of Kembles, who for over two hundred years have held the 
stage in various characters, and the greatest of all of them, Mrs. 
Siddons, is a sort of tie between Dr. Johnson who talked to her, 
and Mrs. Kemble who tells us what Mrs. Siddons said to her. 
Mrs. Kemble, too, in her readings, simply renewed and popularized 
a custom that her great aunt made good by her success in reading 
to the royal family, just as Garrick and Henderson had done before; 
and innumerable others have followed the same fashion since. Of 
the literature of the stage, Mr. Baker gives a fair summary from the 
actors’ point of view, with an occasional sketch borrowed from 
Hazlitt and Lamb, and the interminable German critic, who seems 
always to be taking notes. It is very plain that much of the suc- 
cess of plays and players in the last century was largely due to the 
fact that the houses and the audiences were much smaller than 
they are to-day, and hence that close relation and nearness of 
sympathy which was well shown in Garrick’s farewell, where the 
public exhibited their regret and the deep impression made upon 
them, by refusing to allow the time-honored farce to be played. 
All of this sort of feeling is gone now, and with it much of our 
interest in the individuality of the actors who pass before us only 
as parts of an archzeological restoration, or as a reason for an exhi- 
bition of modern furniture and finery. Perhaps as a plea for re- 
turning to the good old times of the stage this book has its best 
justification. 


Every MAN His OwN Poet, or The Inspired Singer’s Receipt Book. — 
By a Newdigate Prizeman. (First American from the third 
English edition, enlarged.) Boston. Williams, 1879. 16mo. 
pp. 32. 

Mr. Mallock’s success with 7he New Republic must account for 
the popularity of his ‘ New Paul and Virginia’ and for the rehabil- 
itation of his earlier essay, ‘Every Man his own Poet.’ The ad-. 
vertisement makes Mr. Rice, editor of the North American Review, 
a voucher for Mr. Mallock’s authorship of this yeu d’ esprit, but its 
solemn effort to be witty and its ponderous fun, may safely be at- 
tributed to the writer of the theological essays in which Mr. 
Mallock delights in confuting his Oxford friends and in scattering 
doubts as to his own doxy amony believers and doubters. There 
is no great merit in the way in which the author hits off the lead- 
ing characteristics of the living poets of the day, and Lowell 
and Thackeray, Aytoun and Bret Harte, have done the same 
thing with much more cleverness and ability than are shown in 
the prosy prose of the prescriptions here set down. There isa 
very strange attraction for the American publisher in the success 
of English authors, but in this instance the sort of close fellowship 
that makes a brilliant Oxford essayist popular in England, seems 
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little likely to make any headway with our rather obtuse reading 
public. It is clear that the names which may be labeled upon 
the poets whose methods are here furnished forth to the world, 
can easily be supplied, but this sort of satire hardly deserves more 
than the passing importance that it no doubt got as an undergrad- 
uate’s smartness. To reprint it now is a cruel injustice to Mr. 
Mallock, as well as to the reader, who in vain seeks in this booklet 
anything of the sort of literary pyrotechnics that characterize his 
later work. 


Tue Lire or SAmueL Jounson, LL. D., including the Tour to the 
Hebrides. By James Boswell. The original text relieved from 
passages of obsolete interest. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1878. 8vo. pp. 689. 

If this book needed or had room on its title page for a descrip- 
tive anecdote, it could be found in the body of the work, at p. 267, 
where Boswell reports the following conversation; Boswell “ said 
printing an abridgment of a work was allowed, which was only 
cutting the horns and tail off the cow;” Johnson: “ No, sir; ’tis 
making the cow have a calf.”” The recent revival of a taste, or at 
least the opportunity for acquiring a liking, for the literature of the 
period when Johnson roared supreme, is shown in the contempo- 
raneous publication of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Life of Fohnson, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s republication of Chief Lives of the Poets, and now in 
this abbreviated edition of Boswell’s Yohuson, that inimitable ex- 
ample of literary biography. Perhaps this abbreviation is a reac- 
tion from the wordiness and overgrowth of Croker’s Boswell, but 
still one fault hardly corrects the other, and Johnson himself, and 
certainly Boswell, never could have consented to see his fine phrases 
reduced to the limit granted the author of to-day. Johnson was per- 
haps unconsciously hitting off the case when hé met Boswell in Lon- 
don, the year.after his journey to France, and gave him the following 
account of his tour, saying,—* Sir, I have seen all the visibilities of 
Paris, and around it, but to have formed an acquaintance with the 
people there would have required more time than I could stay.” 
Of course ‘ staying power’ is as much needed to read the ponderous 
volumes of the last century as for any other work, and yet it is 
questionable whether such a book as Boswell’s Yohnuson is not 
needed asa corrective for much of the biographical literature of 
our day, with its faults of brevity and haste,—two qualities with 
which Boswell cannot be reproached. The index of this book 
seems to be well done, and as a test of its merit, let the reader 
look up Johnson’s fine fury against America and Americans ‘ sub 
voce,’ and see’how the great thunderer poured out his wrath on 
those whose descendants have so largely helped to extend and 
perpetuate the memory of his really great services to literature. 
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Hrarinc, and How to Keep it. By Charles H. Burnett, M. D. 
16mo., pp. 151. Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston. 

This is the first volume of the American Health Primers, a se- 
ries which is to treat of familiar topics ina familiar manner. As 
all the volumes will be written by American physicians, the series 
will be applicable to existing local conditions with much more sat- 
itfaction than is the case with works written abroad. The present 
volume is full of valuable information, both as regards the very in- 
teresting subject of the anatomy and physiology of the ear, and also 
the various diseases and accidents to which this complicated organ 
is exposed. No organ of special function is so little understood by 
non-professional persons as the ear, and such a treatise as the pres- 
ent will repay any one the trouble of perusal. The general ap- 
pearance of the volume is neat, the illustrations are numerous but 
at times somewhat blurred, and the text shows in some places 
a want of care in writing. i 
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